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The purpose of this research study was to determine 
current practices, trends, and problems found in the 
cooperative training programs in retail selling in the public 


high schools of New England. 


In order to carry out the purpose of this study the 


following sub-problems were formulated: 


Be 


Le 


Se 


4. 


De 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


Analysis of the Problem 


To determine the extent and importance of the 


cooperative training in retail selling in the 


high schools of New England; 

To determine the practices followed in considering 
students for participation in the cooperative 
training programs 3 

To determine the methods used in presenting the 
subject matter to students enrolled in the cooperative 
training programs; 

To determine the practices followed in the high 
schools in regard to the types of curricula under 
which the programs operate; 

To determine the problems that arise in connection 


with the cooperative training programs in retail 
selling; 
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6. To determine present trends and their implications 
for improvement of the programs; 

7. To determine the aspects of the cooperative training 
programs in retail selling which teacher-coordinators 


feel should be improved. 


Delimitation of the Problem 


The study was limited to the training in retail selling 
given on a cooperative basis and therefore, did not relate 
to general high school courses in salesmanship, or to courses 
in retail selling given in evening or continuation schools. 

The only cooperative training programs in retail selling 
which were included in the study were those programs 
subsidized by federal aid through the George-Barden Act. 

The study was limited as to area in that only the 
cooperative training programs in retail selling in the high 


schools of New England were included. 


Definitions of Terms 


Several terms having special connotations in the area of 
distributive occupations were used in the study. The 
definitions written by leaders in the field were used in 
writing this report. 
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J. Marshall Hanna and Herbert M. Freemant presented 


the following definition of distributive occupations: 


- Distributive occupations are those followed 
by workers directly engaged in merchandising 
activities, or in direct contact with buyers and 
sellers when-- 


ae Distributing to consumers, retailers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, and others the 
products of farm and industry; 


be. Managing, operating, or conducting a 
commercial service or personal service 
business, or selling the services of 
such a business. 


Kenneth B. Haas“ explained the meaning of the term 


cooperative part-time student as follows: 


' A cooperative part-time student is a person 
enrolled in a public school where organized 
technical and related vocational instruction is 
given in conjunction with organized practical 
experience in a distributive business, at a wage 
comparable with regular employees, for the 
purposes of acquiring knowledge and skill in a 
particular occupation, under an arrangement 
whereby the trainee's time is divided between 
school and work. 


lyanna, J. Marshall, and Freeman, M. Herbert, "Distribu- 
tive Education Information for Teachers and Administrators 
of Business Education," Monograph 49, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 1940, p. 9. 


®Haas, Kenneth B., "Cooperative Part-Time Retail Training 
Programs," Vocational Division Bulletin 205, United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Washington, 
1939, De 6e 
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Glenn Oscar Emick's° interpretation of the word 


cooperative should be presented since the word cooverative 


was used witn the same interpretation in this study. 
The following is his interpretation: 


In the use of the word cooverative, emphasis 
is placed not only on the kind of training given, 
but also on the relation between school and 
industry and on the method of bringing them 
together. 


Justification of the Problem 


There is a great need for the training of distributive 
workers. The need for training distributive workers becomes 
apparent when careful consideration is given to the large 
number of people engaged in distributive occupations, the 
number of individuals who enter these occupations each year, 
tne great turnover of distributive workers, and the large 


number of failures among small retailers. 


Simick, Glenn Oscar, "Cooperative Training in Retail 
Selling in the Public Secondary Schools," Vocational Education 
Bulletin 186, United States Department of the Interior, 

Office of Education, Washington, 1956, p. 3. 
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John W. Ernest* made the following observations as to 
the number of people engaged in the distributive field: 


In 1940 over 10 million people were 
occupationally engaged in trades and services, 
and they were responsible for distributing an 
annual output of 70.8 billion dollars of goods 
) and services. One out of every four of the 
| U. S. working population was in a distributive 
field. 


The foregoing quotation gives an indication of the 
large number of people engaged in distributive occupations. 
Some type of education should be provided to help these 
people advance in their occupations and to meet the needs of 
young people who plan to enter the distributive field. | 

Professional journals, studies, and educational litera- 
ture all reveal the need for distributive education. This 
type of education is receiving more and more emphasis in 
the educational planning of many states. Up to this time, 


little information has been discovered on the actual 


procedures followed in the cooperative training programs in 


retail selling in the high schools of New England. 


The present study will attempt to reveal present trends, 


practices, and procedures found in the cooperative training 


programs in retail selling in the high schools of New England. 


4ernest, John W., "The High School Merchandising Program-- 
The Business Community's Big Need," The National Business 
Education Quarterly, vol. 15, October, 1946, p. 37, | 
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The study should be of much help to those administrators 

who are planning cooperative training programs for their 
communities. The study should be of considerable value to 
new and experienced teachers in aiding them to plan their 
work. The study should enable the reader to visualize the 
cooperative training programs in retail selling in the 

New England high schools, realize their merits, limitations, 
and the possibilities of their inclusion in the educational 
programs of some areas to meet the needs of young people and 


of business. 
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CHAPTER II 
ANALYSIS OF THE LITERATURE ON THE NEED 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Since distributive education is relatively new, much 
material has been written recently in educational periodicals 
as to the value and need of distributive education. This 
chapter will present an analysis of the literature. 
Kenneth B. Haas,1 Special Agent for Distributive | 
Education, revealed that the rate of failure among small 
retail independent businesses employing less than five 
people was as high as 25 per cent. He also estimated that 
150,000 youth 18 to 19 years of age found their first 


employment in distributive occupations each year and an 
edditional 130,000 persons between the ages of 20 and 24 
entered the distributive field each year, many of them 
from other occupations. 

Haas believed that relatively few of those who entered ) 


the distributive occupations had any effective vocational 


training for their employment. He stated that the lack of | 
training on the part of employees was one of the main causes 


for the extremely high rate of labor turnover in retail 


luaas, Kenneth B., "Cooperative Part-Time Retail 
Training Programs," Vocational Division Bulletin 205, United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1939, 
De 6. 
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stores. He further stated that adequate and appropriate 
training for those engaged in distributive occupations and 
for those who planned to enter these occupations would 
result in more economical and efficient merchandising 
methods, a reduction in labor turn-over, and a consequent 
reduction in the costs of operation. 

Distributive education, through the cooperative training 


course in retail selling, has pointed the way in which 


vocational training can be geared to meet the needs of the 


community. This type of training, which provides for half- 


time instruction in the classroom and half-time employment | 


in a local store, is generally considered the most effective 
type of training, under proper conditions. 

John W. Ernest© had the following to say of the benefits _ 
of the cooperative training program in retail selling to 
students: 


Through the cooperative training program the 
student has the benefit of a natural method of 
choosing an occupation. His contact with business 
people and store customers sharpens his thinking 
and teaches him to adjust to various kinds of 
people and changing situations. The student 
easily sees the relation of his instruction to 
life situations as he applies the theory which he 
has learned concerning sales techniques, store 
mathematics, and personality development to 
practical experiences on the job. 


ernest, John W., "The High School Merchandising Program- 


The Business Community's Big Need," The National Business | 
Education Quarterly, vol. 15, October, 1946, p. 38. 


With business and industry demanding more 
highly trained young people, and with the distribu- 
tive trades and services getting ready to do the 
biggest marketing job in history, it stands to 
reason that the school must provide the young 
people who can take advantage of the numerous 
opportunities that are being offered, and who 
will measure up to the responsibilities that will 
be placed upon them.® 


According to many authorities, education at public 
expense can be justified only in terms of the contribution 
it makes to the general welfare of society. An important 
objective of distributive education is to promote the general 
welfare of both producers and consumers by educating distribu- 
tive workers so that they will render more efficient service. 
In this objective lies the broad social and economic 
justification for public school instruction of workers 
in distributive occupations. 

According to Kenneth B. Haas,* the aims and objectives 
of education for distributive occupations maintained at 
public expense are, in brief, as follows: 

1. To raise the educational level and occupational 

efficiency of distributive workers through 
planned vocational training of both beginning 
and veteran salespeople. 

2. To enable distributive workers, particularly 

salespeople, to satisfy the needs of consumers 
intelligently, efficiently, and agreeably 


through their knowledge of merchandise and 
the needs and wants of customers. 


SIbid., pe 38-6 


4Haas, ope cit., p. 14. 
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3. To offer training in modern business methods 
so that the efficiency of operation of dis- 
tributive businesses may be increased and 
costs reduced. This will result in an 
increased profit to distributors, increased 
savings to consumers, and in a greater 
stabilization of the distributive system.” 


If the objectives of distributive education are to be 
achieved, training must necessarily begin on the secondary 
school level. The cooperative training in retail selling 


found in the secondary public schools of the United States 


represents one of the outstanding attempts in public education 


to coordinate educational theory and working practices. 

Herbert A. Tonne® points out that only as learning is 
made real by actual work experience can it be said that 
learning is actually education. He makes the following 
comments to justify cooperative training: 


Cooperative training makes a substantial 
contribution to learning for it gives the teacher 
an opportunity to utilize actual working conditions 
ag ameans of judging the immediate value of class- 
room learning. Cooperative training, as a form 
of work experience, is simply a renewed effort at 
achieving an old teaching objective. The more 
nearly learning is acquired in the form under which 
it will be used, the more likely it is to be real 
learning rather than the mere form of learning. 


“Haas, op. cit., p. 15. 


Sronne, Herbert A., "Work Experience and Cooperative 
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Thus, cooperative training, as a form of work experience, | 
is a valuable aid to better learning. Educators in the 
distributive field are engaged in a functional type of 
education because of its planned, systematic method of 
coordinating subject matter being taught to the vocations 
of those involved in the programs. 


The teachers of distributive education deal with the 


actual problems of their students. The content of the courses 
they teach must be frequently evaluated and revised to keep 
up with the changes in the retailing field and the needs of 


cooperating businesses. 


Distributive education has been criticized as being a 
type of education which is too narrow in its scope. Critics 
of the programs claim that the cooperative training programs 


have little value other than trade education. 


7 


J. Frank Dame’ has the following to say to those who 


believe distributive education has no other value outside of 
trade education: 


Some will say in all high-minded seriousness 
that they do not want just trade education, and 
that the cultural must not be overlooked. To 
those who speak thus the answer must be given 
that all of so-called culture does not by some 
magic circumstance reside in traditional subject 
matter. In fact the history and marketing 
processes of many products and services involve 
more of the basic culture of the world than do 
the accepted cultural studies themselves. 


Dame, J. Frank, "Editorial Statement and Presentation," 
UBEA Forum, vol. 2, April, 1948, p. 5. 
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Another major benefit of cooperative training is that 
it brings about closer cooperation between the community and 


the school. This type of education shares with the citizens 


of the community knowledge of its goals, programs, and work. 


Distributive education provides a good foundation for sound 
 eamaette relations. 

William J. Josko® believes that cooperative training in 
distributive occupations provides an excellent media for 
developing a healthy relationship between the school and the 
community. He made the following contribution to justify 
his point: 


As a functioning part of the business education 
department, the distributive occupations program 
must and should acduaint the community with its 

- work. It sets the stage for the business education 
of our future community leaders and also provides 
opportunities for the students to apply what they 
learn in the classroom to actual life situations. 
Those engaged in this program should strive to 
inform the public what the educators are trying to 
accomplish and how it will benefit the community. 
(. . -) As it is a business proposition, its 
values must be interpreted in dollars and cents. 
It must be proven that it is a wise and sound 
investment for the community and its business. 


When the objectives, policies, and benefits of the 
distributive education program are clearly defined, the 
community members and local business leaders should be 


invited to act in an advisory capacity in the planning of the 


Stosko, William J., "Community Relations and Cooperative 
Training in Distributive Occupations," UBEA Forum, vol. 3, 
January, 1949, p. 16. 
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program. By having an advisory board consisting of represen- 
tative community leaders, the cooperative training program 
usually has strong community support because the leaders act 
as liaison officers between the school and the community in 
an effort to keep relations harmonious. 

Mildred L. Boie,? attempted to justify cooperative 
vocational education when she made the following statement: 

Cooperative vocational education shares with 

the citizens of the community knowledge of its 

goalse By including community businesses in its 

planning of vocational instruction, it shares its 

work with the community; by training young people 

for useful and needed work in the community, it 

serves the community; by helping to develop the 


abilities of individuals, it contributes to the 
citizens! welfare. Here is democracy in action. 


The Guidance Value of the 
Cooperative Training Programs in Retail Selling 

The guidance value of the cooperative training programs 
in retail selling is often overlooked or underestimated. 
However, the guidance aspects appear to be almost as valuable 
as the educational aspects of cooperative work. Cooperative 
work often leads to a permanent position for the student. 
Cooperative work offers guidance to the student in that it 
helps him to overcome initial employment problems. Through 


cooperative training, the student is encouraged to develop 


"Bote, Mildred L. "Vocational Education, Democracy in 
Action," School Life, vole 51, December, 1948, p. 5. 
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worthy character traits that will aid him not only in his 
work, but throughout his life. Most important of all, the 
“cooperative training program prepares toe student for res- 
pectable work and thus, aids him in becoming a useful 
member of the community. 

Leo F. Smith and Laurence Lipsett19 feel that cooperative 
work is one technique which can provide tne practical, 
realistic guidance which young people so often need. They 
point out that the programs can be justified because of their 

. guidance values. They listed some of the guidance values of 
the cooperative training programs as follows: 


1. Early in their training some cooperative 
students discover that tne field which they 
have chosen no longer holds the attraction it 
did before they had real work experience. Thus, 
they still have time to chenge to other educa- 
tional training. 


2. Cooperative education can be organized to 
provide for a cluster of occupations and at the 
same time supply all the general advantages of 
work experience. 


Se Coordinators, acting as liaison agents between 
school and the employees, make regular visits 
to employers to check on student progress. 
Information obtained on these visits may be 
of considerable value in subsequent counseling, 
as in helping a student to select his major 
field within a department's curriculum, over- 
coming weaknesses in skills, or in improving 
the student's effectiveness in human relations. 


10 smith, Leo F. and Lipsett, Laurence, "Guidance through 
Cooperative Work," Occupations, vol. 27, December, 1948 
p- 188. 
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The foregoing quotations have emphasized the problem 


of the study and have attempted to show the need for dis- 


tributive education and the cooperative training programs 


in retail selling and the values of the programs to the 
student, business, and the community. At this point con- 
sideration is given to a brief history of distributive 
education in the United States in order to provide a back- 
ground for the study of the cooperative training programs in 


retail selling found in the high schools of New Igland. 


A Brief History of Distributive Education 


Glenn Oscar Emick!! revealed that the first organized 
training of store workers in this country began in Boston, 
Massachusetts. In 1905 the Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston undertook to determine what special 
training was needed by girls who wished to become saleswomen. 
Emick stated that one of the members of the executive 
committee of the Union at that time, Mrs. Lucinda Wyman 
Prince, became so interested in this investigation of sales- 
women and their needs that she devoted much of her time to 


this important question. 


llimick, Glenn Oscar, "Cooperative Training in Retail 


Selling in the Public Secondary Schools," Vocational Education 


Bulletin 186, United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1939, 195 pp. 
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Emick made the following observations as to Mrs. Prince's 


work: 


The first move Mrs. Prince made was to 
establish what was known as the school of sales- 
manship, as a department of the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Union, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, and influential Boston merchants, 
this school continued to grow. It was recognized 
later as an independent enterprise under the 
present name of the Prince School of Education for 
Store Service, and is now a graduate school of 
Simmons College.l 


Mrs. Prince met with many difficulties in undertaking 
such a kind of education for store service. Probably her 
two most important problems centered about the type of stu- 
dewts who elected to take the training and lack of 


cooperation from the merchants. 


15 


Haas” pointed out that Mrs. Prince realized that 


unless store contacts could be made whereby the students 
might obtain practical experience, the instruction was 
certain to be more or less ineffective. Haas revealed the 
following about Mrs. Prince's work: 


In 1906 Mrs. Prince was able to induce one of 
the Boston stores to take some of her students on 
@ cooperative plan. Through her demonstration of 
the value of instruction in increasing the 
efficiency of saleswomen, other stores became 
sufficiently interested to cooperate with her by 
employing her students. Thus, changes were 
brought about which aided in developing a cur- 
riculum and in supervising the students. 


te tbid., p- 6. 


ag Pee Op. Cit., Pp. Se 
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Emick14 pointed out that Mrs. Prince based her training 
upon the following principles: 

First, that the curriculum of the school must 

be drawn from the daily experience of the students. 

This meant a curriculum based upon the students! 

needs and experiences in their selling environments. 

Second, that the method was to be individualistic. 

This required a group limited in size to make 

possible individual growth under guidance. Third, 

the value of this education must prove itself. 

With these as guiding objective, Mrs. Prince 

subjected her educational program to the same test 

that any merchant would use: Is it profitable? 

The principles discussed above are still recognized as 
basic and are followed in many of the cooperative training 
programs in retail selling in the public high schools of 
New England. 

Baconl5 pointed out that the success of Mrs. Prince's 
experiment in cooperative training in retail selling 
attracted the attention of public educators and the coopera- 
tive training program became a part of a public school 
curriculum for the first time in 1912 in Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


Federal Aid to Distributive Education 


Not long after the cooperative training program in 


retail selling became a part of a public school curriculun, 


14mmick, op. cits, De 7. 


1p acon, I, C., "The Pioneer Work of Mrs. Prince and 
Its Influence Upon Public Education," Prince Alumnae News, 
vol. 15, February, 1930, p. 23. 
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the Congress of the United States passed the National 
Vocational Education Act, commonly known as the Smith-Hughes 
Act. The act was the first of a series of federal bills 


designed to promote vocational education. 


Two specific purposes of the Smitn-Hughes Act were the 
following: 


1. To provide for federal cooperation in state 
programs of vocational education in agriculture, 
trade, industry, and home economics including 
the training of teachers in these fields, 
carried on under state control. 


2. To provide cooperative financial support for 
state programs of vocational education. 


The Smith-Hughes Act was approved February 25, 1917. 


Basically, its aim was to provide educational opportunity 
to all who desired to become skilled, intelligent workers. 
The act stipulated that education of this nature should be 
of less than college grade and should be designed to meet 
the needs of persons over 14 years of age who are preparing 
for an occupation. 

The distributive education program, as set up under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, did not develop mainly because federal 
funds were not available for the reimbursement of salaries 
of qualified local state supervisors and teacher trainers, 
adequate teaching personnel were not available at that time, 
and public school authorities displayed little enthusiasm 


for such training. 


16 


Smith-Hughes Act, Sections 10 and 11, February 25, 1917. 
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The George-Deen Act was passed by Congress in 1956. 
The act was signed June 8, and became effective July 1, 19357. 
This act offered positive encouragement for the establishment 
of distributive education programs. Basically, the act 
provided a specific grant or allotment to the states of 
$1, 200 ,000 annually for distributive education. Federal 
allotments under the act were to be matched by the states 
on a 50 per cent basis until June 50, 1942. Subsequent to 


that date the matching percentage would increase 10 per cent 


each year until the beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 1947, 


when the states would be required to match federal funds 
dollar for dollar. The act provided for instruction in 
federally aided classes for those employed in distributive 
occupations in evening, part-time, or cooperative part-time 
classes. 

Section 2 of the George-Deen Act states: 


(. . «) the sum of $1,200,000 to be allotted to 
the States and Territories in the proportion that 
their total population bears to the total popula- 
tion of the United States and Territories, 
according to the United States census preceding 
the end of the fiscal year in which any such 
allotment is made, and shall be used for the 
salaries and necessary travel expenses of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of, and maintenance of 
teacher training in, distributive occupational 
subjects in such States and Territories. 


a ccarce-Deen Act, Public Law No. 673, 74th Congress, 
H. R. 12120. 
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The George-Deen Act seemed to correct the inadequacies 
of the National Vocational Education Act of 1917 and did much 
to encourage the organization of cooperative retail selling 
courses in the public schools. However, a new and stronger 
act was soon introduced, called the George-Barden Act. 

On August 1, 1946, the Congress of the United States 
passed the George-Barden Act which supersedes the George- 
Deen Act. Section 5 of the Act provides 

(. . «) $2,500,000 for vocational education in 
distributive occupations, to be apportioned for 
expenditure in the several States and Territories 

in the proportion that their total population 

bears to the total population of the States and 

Territories, according to the last preceding 

United States census.1® 

Section 4 of the George-Barden Act deals with the 
requirements as to matching of funds; 

The several States and Territories, in order 
to receive the benefits of the Act, shall be 
required to match by State and local funds or 

» both 100 per centum of the ae eens made 

under authority of Section 3. 9 

The funds of the George-Barden Act are used to support 
the programs, maintain adequate programs of administration, 
supervision, and teacher-training. According to the George- 
Barden Act, funds are used for salaries and necessary 
travel expenses of teachers, teacher-trainers, votational 


counselors, supervisors, and directors of vocational education 


and vocational guidance. 


18¢eorge-Barden Act, Public Lat No. 586, 79th Congress. 
19tpid., Ch. 725, Section 4. 
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The George-Barden Act is the dynamic force behind the 
expansion of the cooperative retail selling programs in the 
public secondary schools of the United States. Distributive 
education, as conducted under the George-Barden Act, enables 
individuals to find an occupationally and socially useful 
place in life. 

The present study was made to present a realistic 
view of current trends, practices, and problems found in the 
cooperative training programs in retail selling in the 
New England high schools. The study should enable educators, 
businessmen, and administrators to become aware of the 
programs, realize their merits, problems, and limitations, 
and particularly the possibilities of their development in 


other areas to meet the needs of young people and of business. 
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CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


This chapter will present briefly what has already been 


written on studies of cooperative training in retail selling. 


in 1933 to determine the status of cooperative training. His © 


A minimum amount of printed material is available on research 
conducted in this field. In this chapter various studies have 
been reviewed and representative studies on cooperative 


training programs have been taken from periodicals, books, and 


other professional literature and summarized. 


The United States Office of Education in 1956 published 
a condensation of the doctor's dissertation of Glenn Oscar 


Emick! which was written when he was a graduate student at 


the School of Education, Indiana University. For his 


dissertation Dr. Emick made a survey of all the schools in the 


United States offering cooperative training in retail selling 


study revealed the aims of this type of training, the size of 
the cities which offered this training, the curricula under 


limick, Glenn Oscar, "Cooperative Training in Retail 
Selling in the Public Secondary Schools," Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 186, United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1939, 195 pp. | 
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definite statements of aims to serve as guides to their 


instruction. The then existing syllabi or outlines published 


_ teacher-training institutions, the Federal Board for Vocational | 


Education, and the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 


which the training was offered, the teaching personnel, and 


the manner in which students were granted credit for participa-| 


tion in the programs. 

The study revealed that 45 cities offered cooperative 
training in retail selling in 1935. In the study the following 
conclusion was made as to the population of cities in which 
a cooperative program in retail selling was offered. 


Conditions in most cities above 50,000 popula-~ 
tion probably would be such that training for 
retail-store service could be effectively operated 
there, and further that in some cities of less than 
50,000 population cooperative retail-selling classes 
could be effectively maintained. Thus, out of a / 
total of 191 cities of over 50,000 population, but / 
36, or less than 20 per cent of those probably | 
having favorable conditions, have introduced courses | 
preparing for a field of vocations employing in ) 
1950 approximately 20 per cent of all ghe young ) 
workers under 25 in these communities. | 


The study by Emick also revealed that only eight of the 
43 city school systems teaching retail selling in 19335 had 


by various individuals or groups of individuals, such as the 


aided in formulating the aims in the distributive education 


field. 


“Ibid., p. ll. 
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Emick reported the aims of cooperative training in retail 


| selling listed by 56 teachers and coordinators of the subject. 


The following aims were listed according to their relative 


value: 


le 


Le 


Se 


4. 


Se 


66 


7. 


8. 


9 


To prepare students to enter the profession of 
retailing; 


To give students insights into scientific laws 
and methods of retailing; 


To help the student find out for what field he 
is best fitted and acquaint him with this field; 


To prepare students to meet and work with people 
successfully; 


To develop in students an understanding of 
business ethics; 


To give such training as will bring promotion 
to the student in this field; 


To impress upon the student the social importance 
of work in this field; 


To develop the personality and character of the 
student; 


To prepare students to be better buyers.° 


A study of the aims of cooperative training in retail 


selling as reported by Emick shows a strong relationship with 


numbers four and seven of the Cardinal Principles of Secondary 


Education which are concerned with vocational exploration, 


vocational training, and ethical character. This fact 


indicates similarity of aims and purposes between secondary 


education and cooperative training in retail selling. 


Sipid., p. 27. 
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programs was that conducted by Harold Shapiro.4 His study ! 
was based on ten schools in Massachusetts which carried on 
cooperative retail selling programs. At the time his study 
wes made only twelve secondary schools in Massachusetts 
carried on the programs. The following summary of Shapiro's 


study has been made by the writer: 


1. 


=— — ——————— - ———e = — - ff 
Another research study on cooperative retail selling 


A town with a minimum of 20 to 25 thousand 

in population can successfully support a training 
program in retail selling. However, larger 
cities are most likely to offer such a progran, 
since their demand for store workers are most 
numerous end varied. 


Trainees in the program are chiefly girls. Few 
boys elect the cooperative training program in 
retail selling. 


In every case the schools reported the length 
of the training program as one year which may 
indicate that a one-year study is sufficient 
to cover and complete the training necessary 
to prepare the students for their jobs. 


The number of students enrolled in each program 
varied from 9 to 25 with four schools reporting 
between 20 and 25. 


Aspects in the programs that needed improvement 
included methods of student selection, coopera- 
tive and reciprocal work from the merchants, 
and greater coordination of school with store 
work. 


The aspects of the programs which teachers felt needed 


improvement, as brought out by the study, were those connected 


= 
Shapiro, Harold E., Part-Time Cooperative Retail- 
Selling Programs in the Secondary Schools in Massachusetts, 
Unpublished Master's Thesis, Boston University, 1944, 112 pp. 
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with methods and materials. Shapiro's study was made before 
the passage of the George-Barden Act, which may have 
eliminated some of the problems of the cooperative training 
programs in retail selling. 


The study conducted by the writer had as one of its 


_ purposes to reveal present problems of the cooperative 


training programs in retail selling conducted under the 
George-Barden Act. The study will make it possible to compare 
the problems revealed in Shapiro's study with the problems 


revealed in the present study. 


5 


Kenneth B. Haas~ reported on a study conducted by 


members of the staff of the Commercial Education Service of 


the Federal Board for Vocational Education of the United 
States. The study was conducted for the purpose of evaluating | 
the cooperative part-time training for retail store work. 
Thirty-two department store merchants were interviewed in 
regard to the need for cooperative part-time store training, 
the value of this kind of training over other kinds of 
training, the efficiency of such training, the problems 
related to it, and its advantages and disadvantages to the | 
merchant. Included among the general conclusions were the 


following: 


Haas, Kenneth B., "Cooperative Part-Time Retail- 
Training Programs," Vocational Division Bulletin 205, United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, 1939, p. 15. 
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Thirty of the merchants believed that there is 
a definite need for cooperative training on the’ 
secondary-school level, and that cooperative training 
is more efficient than that offered on other bases. 
The determining factors for success in cooperative 
training according to these men are: the type of 
student taking the training, the tyve of class 
teacher, and the type of store coordinator. 


The chief problems of the store, the merchants 
declared, are to secure the proper type of students, 
to find employment opportunities for them, and to 
arrange a satisfactory schedule between store and 
school. 6 


Haas pointed out that the main advantages of cooperative 


training to the merchant, as revealed by the study, may be 


summarized as follows; 


1. It provides for the constant and systematic 
infusion of desirable beginners into the 
store personnel. 


2e It provides for trainees the specific training 
merchants desire them to get. 


3e Trainees enjoy the assistance of teacher advice 
and guidance through try-out courses and often 
placement in a particular store. 


4. Trainees are placed in job training at an age 
when they usually learn easily. 


5. It permits store owners to get better trained 
workers, since those who take cooperative 
training are required to study related subjects, 
such as salesmanship, English, mathematics, 
science, art, economics, and retail store opera-= ° 
tion and management. 


6. The school assumes the burden of training, thus 


retteving the store of training problems and 
expensee 


SIpid., p. 15. 
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The advantages of cooperative training in retail selling 


to the student, as expressed by teachers and school administra- 


tors contacted through the Haas report, may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Cooperative training is advantageous to the student 
because it offers him a natural method of choosing 
an occupation. The training given him, moreover, 
is determined by his contact with actual store 
work, practical tests of his aptitudes and adapta- 
bility, and his attitude in setting up the aims 
and objectives toward which he desires to work. 


2. The cooperative part-time student acquires certain 
social advantages. He learns to adjust himself 
to various kinds of people. He learns the impor- 
tance of health, personal cleanliness, dress, 
and social behavior. 


Se The cooperative part-time student acquires educa- 
tional advantages. He acquires a combination of 
theory and practice, by which he is able to 
relate instruction to life situations. He is 
provided with practical experience for which he 
derives high school credit. Finally, it often 
prolongs his school life.® 


The study which was reported by Haas also revealed that 
teachers and school administrators believed cooperative 
training in retail selling was advantageous to the school 
because of the following reasons: 

1. The student receives considerable instruction in 

technical matters in the store which can be 
omitted in school instruction. 

2e Classroom instruction given in conjunction with 

store work is more vital, more interesting, more 


useful, and more lasting than instruction on a 
purely theoretical basis. 


SIbid., p. 17. 
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3. The double test of the competence and adaptability 
of the student provided through his record in the 
schoolroom and in actual store work affords a 
means by which those unsuited for store work may 
be eliminated. 

4. Through its relationships with the stores 
provided by its students, the school learns to 
make its training effective and practical.? 

The study reported by Haas revealed the advantages of 
cooperative training in retail selling to the merchant, the 
students, and the school. The study also revealed that there 
were no serious disadvantages to this type of training. 
Although there are various ways in which to train students 
for a vocation in retail selling, the Haas study revealed 
that in most circumstances the cooperative training method 
is the most valuable type of training. 

In 19335 the Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
a committee of the American Vocational Association!® under- 
took a study aimed at examining changing economic conditions 
and the problems involved in adapting programs of vocational 
education to these changes. The study was conducted before 
any major bill was passed by the Federal government to aid 
vocational education. Many educators feel that the George=- 


Deen Act was introduced and passed by Congress largely 


because of the conditions which this study revealed. 


2tpid., p. 18. 


l0united States Department of the Interior, "Vocational 
Education and Changing Condition," Vocational Education 
Bulletin 174, Office of Education, Washington, 1934, p. 8. 
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The seven major points of the report were: 
1. Most people must work in order to live. 


2. In order to work successfully, they must 
keep up-to-date in their occupational 
equipment. 


S. So rapid and extensive are the changes 
in occupations and the corresponding changes 
in the equipment workers need, that the 
procession of demands on them seems to be 
continually passing by while they stand still. 


4. If workers do not keep up with the procession, 
they meet with lowered wage, reduced employ- 
ment, and loss of occupation; and the further 
they lag behind, the sooner they join the 
unemployable group or become a part of the 
social scrap heap. 


&. The only agency we know, which can help them 
keep up to date with the occupational equip- 
ment in skill and knowledge they need, is 
some form of vocational training. 


6. Only an adequate system of public vocational 
education will meet the needs of prospective 
and of employed workers in the various 
occupations. 


7. All the trends in the conditions affecting 
the matter emphasize the interstate and 
national character of the problems of voca- 
tional education in the States.11 


These points brought out the fact that some method of 


public vocational education, with or without the encourage- 
ment and support of Federal aid, must be introduced in 
order to meet the needs of workers already on the job as 


well as prospective workers. 


tian, p. 8. 
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Grace Brennanl® conducted a study of the cooperative 
education offered in the high schools of New York City which 
brought to light many reasons why cooperative education has 
received so important a place in the educational planning 
of New York City. Her study revealed the following points: 


Among the citizens of New York the concept 
that secondary education enjoys the single 
purpose of training for college has undergone 
change. There is general agreement that a large 
majority of high school pupils look forward 
directly to a vocation. Whether this work is 
to be in the professions, business, trades or | 
industry, preparation for it must be given in | 
the high schools concurrently with more tradi- 
tional education. One way of meeting this more | 
lately recognized aim of secondary education is | 
the program of cooperative and apprenticeship | 
education which, though it has been operating | 
in New York City for the past 52 years, is being | 
greatly expanded to meet present-day needs. 


Grace Brennant$ pointed out that in a business community 
like New York City, minors are, and will continue to be, a 
large group in the labor market and there is an inescapable 
responsibility in providing educationally for them through | 
planned programs of work experience under school supervision. 
She explained: "The cooperative program throughout the city 
numbers approximately 2,200 pupils in 10 academic high 
schools and 450 pupils in 4 vocational high schools.# 


12prennan, Grace, "Cooperative Education in the High 
Schools of New York City," UBEA Forum, vol. 3, October, 1948, 
pp. 16-17. 
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In the study Grace Brennanl4 revealed that under the 


recent amendment to the New York State education law, state 
aid was granted to local school systems for the time pupils 
| spend in industry as well as in school. She explained that 
| objectives of paramount importance to school administrators 
will now be possible of achievement in the form of additional 
teachers for classes of smaller registers, and provision 
for more adequate supervision of pupils at work. She makes 
the following conclusions as to the value of the programs; 


The cooperative and apprentice program of 
education requires the cooperation of school, 
pupil, businessman, and labor leader. If such 
cooperation results in better adjusted youth, 
in lower turnover at work, and ultimately a more 
stable economy, then it is a small price to pay 
for the vision that is required to establish 
this type of program as the best way of intro- | 
ducing our young people to the work-a-day world. 
The plan stands as an educational program 
tested through many years of experience and as 
such deserves the increased efforts and support 
of everyone interested in dynamic education. 


The study pointed out that when citizens realize the 


merits and possibilities of the programs, no time is wasted 


in the enactment of legislation to provide for local aid 


as a supplement to Federal aid. 
The previous pages have disclosed that recent studies 
have attempted to prove the value of the cooperative training 


programs in retail selling. The studies pointed out the 


14Ipid., pe 17. 
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aims of the programs and the advantages of the cooperative 
type of training to merchants, students, and the schools. 
The present study of the cooperative training programs 
in retail selling in the public high schools of New England 
attempted to show current trends, teaching methods and 
materials, methods.of student consideration and rating, 
and current problems of the programs. By making this 
information available, a better understanding should be 
obtained of the programs for the purposes of evaluation 
and improvement. Through the study the possibilities for 
development of the cooperative training programs in new 
areas should be readily seen so that this type of training 
may more effectively meet the needs of young people and 


of business. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PROCEDURES USED IN GATHERING DATA 


study the cooperative training programs in retail selling 


in the high schools of New England, a variety of methods 


were employed: 


4. 


In order to obtain information and data with which to 
ae 
Ze 


Literature, consisting of articles, pamphlets, 
bulletins, and research studies relating to the 
fields of sales and cooperative training was 
investigated to obtain a background for the study. 
Personal interviews were conducted with administra- 
tors and supervisors of distributive education 
programs. 

Lectures given by supervisors and teachers of 
cooperative training programs in retail selling 
were attended. ) 

Visits were made into classrooms where students 
participated in the cooperative training programs 
in retail selling. 

The names of the State Supervisors of Distributive 
Education were obtained for the purpose of locating 
the cooperative training programs in retail selling 


in the high schools of New Ingland. 
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6. The State Supervisors of Distributive Education 
in New England were contacted. They reported the | 
names of teacher-coordinators and the names of the 
high schools in which the cooperative training 
programs in retail selling were located. 

7. A check list was constructed to contribute data 
on the cooperative training programs in retail 
selling. The check list attempted to discover the 


following information: 


ae The time the programs were initiated and their 


present enrollment and average enrollment; 

b. The plan of administering the programs and the 
reasons for changes in the plan if any had been 
made; 

ce The hours of school and work under the programs; 


ad. The factors which determine the eligibility of 


students for participation in the programs; 

e. The types of curriculum offered and the methods 
of presenting the subject matter of the programs; 

f. The methods used to evaluate the store work of 
students; 

g. The outstanding deficiencies found in the 
students who elected to take the cooperative 
training program; 


he The bases for selecting the cooperating stores; 
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i. The problems teacher-coordinators encountered — 
in carrying out the cooperative training programs 
in retail selling; 

j- The adequacy of teaching materials in the | 
programs; 

k. The in-service training provided for teachers 
of the cooperative training programs in retail 


selling; 


1. The opinions of the teacher-coordinators as to 
tne aspects of the cooperative training programs 


in retail selling which needed improvement. 


8. The check list and letter of transmittal were sent 
to the teacher-coordinators of cooperative training 
programs in retail selling in the high schools of 
New England. 

9. A follow-up letter with another copy of the check 
list was sent to the teacner-coordinators in the 
high schools of New England who failed to respond 
to the first check list sent. 

10. The responses of the teacner-coordinators to the 
check list were recorded and tabulated. 
11. The data were set up inca tables and analyzed. 


12. A summary and conclusions were formulated based 


upon the findings of tne check list. 
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Procedures Followed in Locating 

the Cooperative Training Programs in Retail Selling 

A letter was sent to B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the 
Business Education Service at the United States Office of 
Education, explaining the purpose of the study. He was 
asked for a directory of persons in charge of distributive 
occupations education in the various states. He sent the 
information desired plus digests of annual reports of state 
boards for vocational education. He expressed his sincere 
interest in the study and his desire to receive at least a 
summary of its findings. He also offered his services in 
any way that would insure the success of the study. 

With the encouragement of B. Frank Kyker, a letter 
(Appendix A) was sent to the State Supervisors of Distribu- 
tive Education in the New England States as listed in the 
directory obtained from Kyker. 

Since no Supervisor of Distributive Education was listed 
in the directory for Rhode Island, a letter was sent to the 
State Department of Education in Rhode Island requesting 
information about the number of distributive education 
programs in Rhode Island and the names of the schools and 
the cities in which the programs were located. A letter 


(Appendix B) was received from the Director of Education for 
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Rhode Island in which he stated that Rhode Island did not 
have a distributive education program but that funds had 
been requested for the start of distributive education 
programs. 

A ri bat was made to the office of the State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education in Massachusetts to obtain informa- 
tion about the cooperative retail selling programs in 
Massachusetts. An interview was obtained with the Assistant 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education for Massachusetts 
who gave information about the programs and related many 
interesting features about distributive education. 

Through the letters sent to the State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education and the interview with the Assistant 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education for Massachusetts, 
-names of teacher-coordinators, schools, and cities connected 
with the programs were obtained. These letters revealed 
that 35 high schools in New England carried on the cooperative 

| training programs in retail selling. For a listing of 
the schools, cities, and states in which the programs are 
carried on in New England, see Appendix F. 

Maine had two programs of distributive education in 
its high schools; New Hampshire had six; Vermont had four; 
Connecticut had five; and Massachusetts had sixteen programs, 
the largest number of programs found in any state in New 
England. This numbered 35 cooperative training programs in 
retail selling in the high schools of New Iegland. 
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Procedures Followed in Building the Check List 
Based on Cooperative Training Programs in Retail Selling 
An investigation of the literature on cooperative 
training in retail selling provided a background for the 


building of the check list. Visits into the classrooms where 


the cooperative training programs in retail selling were 
conducted revealed significant features which aided in 
formulating the cneck list. Since the program at Medford 
High School has often been cited as one of the most success- 
ful cooperative training programs in retail selling in the 
area, visits were made to Medford High School to aid the 
writer in formulating a check list that would reveal the 
features of other cooperative training programs in retail 
selling. 

With the help obtained from the visits to Medford 


High School, plus the information obtained from an investiga- 


tion of literature relating to sales and cooperative training, 
a check list was composed. 

The check list was revised with the help of a few 
teacner-coordinators in the New England area. In addition, 


an interview was obtained with Agnes K. Brennan, Director 


of Distributive Education for Boston, Massachusetts, who 
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agreed to study the check list and to offer suggestions 

to improve it. Her suggestions were also followed in 
formulating the revised check list. A few teacher-coordina- 
tors and Agnes K. Brennan felt that the completion of the 
revised check list would contribute materially to the 


objectives of the study. 


A Brief Description of the Check List 


The check list was made up of three sections: one 
section dealt with the organizational aspects of the programs; 
the second section dealt with the content of the programs; 
and the third section dealt with the methods of evaluation, 


supervision, and cooperation found in the cooperative training 


programs in retail selling. Although the check list con- 
sisted of six pages, the majority of items could be answered 
by a check mark or by a very brief statement. 

The check list (Appendix D) plus a letter of transmittal 
(Appendix C) was sent to the teacher-coordinators in the 
55 high schools of New England which carried on the coopera- 
tive training program in retail selling. 


Percentage of Check Lists Returned 


During a period of one month after the check lists and 


letters of transmittal had been sent to the 33 public high 


schools in New England, 20 replies were received. These 
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————————————————_— See ! 
replies constituted 61 per cent of tne total number of | 
schools surveyed. ! 
A follow-up letter, (Appendix E), accompanied by another 
copy of the check list was sent to the 15 teacher- 
coordinators who failed to respond to the first check list. 
A greater response was thought to contribute more accuracy 
to the data to be reported. Five replies were received 
from the teacher-coordinators contacted through the follow- 
up letter and check list. Thus, 76 per cent of all the 
teacher-coordinators contacted replied. Responses were 


received from every state in New Mmgland which carried 


on distributive education programs. The material included 


in the study was obtained from the cooperative training 


programs in retail selling in five states in New England. 
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CHAPTER V 
RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


The data used in this study are based upon the responses 


of 25, or 76 per cent, of the teacher-coordinators of coopera- 


tive training programs in retail selling in the high schools 


of New England. 


Organizational Aspects of the Cooperative Training Programs 


Table I shows the number of schools offering cooperative 
training programs in retail selling according to the population 
of the cities in which the programs were located. The table 
also shows the year the various programs were initiated, their 
enrollment according to boys and girls, and the total number 
of students enrolled. 

None of the programs included in the study were located 
in cities or towns of less than 5,000 in population. As 
indicated in Table I, the largest number of programs (eight) 
Was located in cities with a population between 20,001 and 
50,000. The large cities were the first to initiate the 


cooperative training programs in retail selling. Seven programs 


which were located in the smaller cities and towns of a 


population between 5,000 and 20,000 were all started in 1946 


‘or later. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OFFERING THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING 
PROGRAM IN RETAIL SELLING INCLUDED IN THE STUDY WITH THEIR 
YEAR OF INITIATION, AND STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


Number and Year Program Enrollment Total | 
Population Initiated Boys Girls Enrollment _ 
5,001 to 20,000 
i 8 1946 9 4 13 
1 1946 16 5 21 | 
1 1946 9 LY 26 | 
El 1947 7 16 23 ] 
1 1947 6 8 14 
1 1946 24 5 29 
i 1947 10 7 17 
20,001 to 50,000 
a 1939 2 12 14 
1 1940 5 16 21 
1 1942 18 22 40 
2 1944 6 10 16 
2 1945 10 10 20 
1 1945 14 5 19 
1 1947 6 12 18 
1 1948 2 13 15 
50,001 to 100,000 
1 1941 8) 20 20 
1 1942 0 29 29 
z 1947 19 1 20 
1 1948 ~ 11 15 
100,001 to 250,000 
L 1937 6) 15 15 
1 1942 10 L2 22 
1 1948 5 17 22 
Over 250,000 
"i 1942 0 12 12 
i 1943 11 4 15 
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Totals 
for 25 programs 
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Table I indicates that the cooperative training program 
_4n retail selling which has been in operation for the longest 

| period of time of any program included in the study was 

| located in a city of a population of from 100,001 to 250,000 
and was started in 1957. The fact that the large cities 

| were among the first to initiate the programs may be due to 

| the fact that the demand for trained store workers was greater | 
in larger cities than in the smaller cities. For the period 
| 1957 through 1942 only eight of the programs included in the 
study were in existence. Fourteen of the programs included 
in the study were initiated during the five-year period from 
1945 through 1947. Three of the programs included in the 
study were initiated in 1948. These figures showed that the 


number of cooperative training programs in retail selling in 
New England has increased steadily since 1937 and is still 


on the increase. 


As shown in Table I, 505 New Imgland school children are 
included in the 25 cooperative training programs in retail 
selling. The number of girls who elected to participate in 
the training far exceeded the number of boys. Three hundred 


and twelve girls participated in the programs while only 


193 boys elected the cooperative type of training. The 
relatively small number of boys included in the programs may 
have been due to the limited demand for boys in initial retail 


occupations in the New England area. 
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Table I also shows that classes ranged from 12 students 
to 40 students. At least 12 teachers commented that the 
Classes should be limited to less than 25 students in order 
to guard against coordinating difficulties. 

Table II indicates the length of the 25 programs 
included in the study. 

TABLE II 
LENGTH OF THE COOPERATIVE RETAIL SELLING PROGRAMS 


Length Number Per Cent 
One-Year Study 18 72 
Two-Year Study 5 20 


Choice of One or 
Two-Year Study 


£ a= 
Total 25 100 


In 18, or 72 per cent, of the programs the training was 
completed in one year. Only five of the programs extended 
the training over a two-year period. In two schools students 
were allowed to participate in the cooperative training 
program in retail selling for either one or two years. A 
coordinator, in whose school the training was carried on for 
two years, commented that by next year the training would 
be changed to a one-year study. The length of the program 
had never been changed in 22 of the schools. Two schools 


changed the length of the programs from one year to two years 
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while one program was changed from a two-year study to a 
one-year study. 

The most important reason given for changing the length 
of the program from two years to one year was that the 
teacher~coordinators felt that students should acquire more 
background knowledge and a better command of the fundamental 
processes before specialization in the cooperative training 
programs. The most important reason stated for changing the 
length of the programs from one year to two years was that a 
longer period of study was thought to make possible a more 
thorough training in retailing principles before students 
faced the work-experience phase of the programs. 

Twenty-four of the programs used the nonalternating or 
short-unit form of programe Under the nonalternating or 
short-unit form of program, students attended school each 
morning and worked in the stores every afternoon. In 25 of 
the programs included in the study, no change had been made 
in the form of the programs. One program reported a change 
from the alternating form to the nonalternating or short- 
unit form at the request of businessmen who claimed that the 
nonalternating form worked more successfully into their 
schedules. 

Under the alternating form of program the students 


alternated between work and school for periods of time. For 
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example, the students may spend a two-week period in a store 


working a full day. At the end of the two-week period the 


students return to school and study the whole day at school 


for two weekse 


Twenty-four teacher-coordinators indicated that the 


nonalternating form of program met the needs of businessmen 


more successfully than the alternating form. 


Hours Spent in School and Work Under the Programs 


Table III reveals the hours students spent in school 


each week under the programs. 
TABLE III 


HOURS STUDENTS SPENT IN SCHOOL 
UNDER THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Number of Hours Number of 


Per Week Schools Per Cent 


Kight Hours 
Ten Hours 
Eleven Hours 
Twelve Hours 


Fourteen Hours 
Fifteen Hours 
Sixteen Hours 
Seventeen Hours 


wNhOoOe, HHO 


= 


Nineteen Hours 
Twenty Hours 
Twenty-Nine Hours 
No Reply 


Total 
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In 10 of the 25 schools studied, students spent 15 hours 


each week in classroom activities. Three teacher~coordina- 


tors reported that students spent 17 hours in the schoolroom. 
The number of hours spent in the classrooms, as reported, 
varied from 18 to 29 hours, with the largest number of 
students spending 15 hours each week at school. The hours 
spent in the classroom depended upon the work schedule of 
the students to some extent. 
/ Table IV reveals the number of hours each week students 
in the programs spent at work. 

TABLE IV 


HOURS STUDENTS SPENT AT WORK 
UNDER THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Number of Hours Number of 

Per Week Schools Per Cent 
Twenty-Five Hours 2 8 
Twenty=Seven Hours 1 4 
Twenty-Eight Hours +) Le 
Thirty Hours 8 o2 
Thirty-Three Hours 4 16 
Thirty-Six Hours 5 20 
Thirty-Eight Hours 2 4 
No Reply 1 4 

Total 25 100 


As indicated in Table IV, in eight schools students 
spent 50 hours a week at work, while in four schools students 


worked 35 hours a weeke In five schools, students worked 
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56 hours per week. The number of hours spent at work, as 
reported by the teacher-coordinators, varied from 25 to 
38 hours. The largest number of teacher-coordinators 
reported that students worked from 50 to 36 hours per week. 
The number of hours students spent at work included 
@ full eight-hour day on Saturday. Many of the teacher- 
coordinators commented that working hours for students even 
within the same program varied since working hours were 
arranged with individual stores to fit their needs. The 
teachers stated that the student's well-being was always 
considered first in arranging hours of work with individual 


stores. 


Table V is closely related to Tables III and IV in that 


Table V shows the total number of hours each week that 
students spent in school and at work. 


TABLE V 


TOTAL NUMBER OF HOURS 
STUDENTS SPENT IN SCHOOL AND AT WORK 
UNDER THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Number of Hours Number of 
Per Week Schools Per Cent 
Thirty-Five Hours 2 8 
Forty Hours e 8 
Forty-Two Hours z 8 
Forty-Five Hours 7 28 
Fifty Hours 10 40 
Fifty-Seven Hours 1 4 
No Reply de § 4 
Total 25 100 
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As shown in Table V, teacher-coordinators reported 
that hours at work and at school ranged from 55 to 57 
hours per week. Ten teacher-coordinators reported that 
students worked and attended school on an average of 50 
hours per week. The total number of hours students par- 
ticipated in the programs may appear to be very high, but 
the teacher-coordinators indicated that a short working 
period fails to crystallize the benefits that accrue from 


real work experience. 


Factors Which Influenced Student Enrollment 


Table VI indicates the reasons for limiting student 
enrollment in the cooperative training programs in retail 
selling. The table shows the rank given to each of the 
reasons according to frequency of mention. 

Fourteen teacher-coordinators stated that the number 
of students allowed to enroll in the cooperative training 
programs was limited by the high standards of selection 
set by the school. Ten teachers pointed out that the 
number of work positions available limited enrollment in 
the programs. The high standards of selection set by the 
cooperating merchants was the reason which ranked third 
in importance as a limiting factor and was indicated by 
nine teacher-coordinators. Three teacher-coordinators 


commented that coordination difficulties made it necessary 
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to limit the number of students allowed to enroll in the 
programs. 

The average number of reasons given which limited the 
number of students allowed to enroll in the programs was 
three. In some schools, only one reason was considered in 
limiting enrollment while in other schools six reasons 
were considered in limiting enroliment. Only four of the 
schools contacted do not limit the number of students 
allowed to enroll in the cooperative training programs in 
retail selling. 

TABLE VI 


REASONS FOR LIMITING ENROLLEES 
IN THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS IN RETAIL SELLING 


Frequency of 


Reasons Mention Rank 
High Standards of Selection Set 
by the School 19 
Number of Work Positions 
Available 10 


High Standards of Selection Set 

by the Cooperating Merchants 9 
Limited School Facilities 7 
Lack of Interested Students 5 
Coordination Difficulties 3 
Parents! Objections Af 


NOOPRG MO - 


Schools Checking None of Above A 
Schools Checking One or More of Above 21 
Total Schools Reporting 25 


Note: Range of Reasons Used in 


Schools Reporting 1-7 
Average Number of Reasons 
indicated 5 
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Table VII reveals the criteria schools used to limit 
the students. Attendance records were reported by 21 
teacher-coordinators as a major factor for determining the 
eligibility of students for participation in the cooperative 
training programs. Thus, attendance ranked as first in 
importance according to frequency. Other important factors 
considered included health records, the chronological age, 
and selection by the supervisor. 

Teacher=coordinators stated that attendance records 
and health records were necessary of consideration because 
merchants demand students who will be dependable. Teachers 
stated that sixteen years was the minimum age considered 
for student participation in the programs. Other factors 
which schools reported as being important included school 
averages, personality factors, and the student's intelligence 
quotient. No single prognostic test had widespread usage, 
although the Kuder test was used by three of the schools 
included in the study. 

Teacher-coordinators were asked to list other factors 
used in considering students for participation in the pro- 
grams which were not included in the check list. The 
factors teachers listed were emotional stability of the 
student, his honesty, his conduct record, his appearance, 
and his personality. Teacher-coordinators commented that 
personality and habits of industry play a large part in the 


adjustment of the student to his work. 
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Math Grades 


TABLE VII 


FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE THE 
ELIGIBILITY OF STUDENTS FOR PARTICIPATING 
IN THE PROGRAMS LISTED IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 


Attendance Records 21 
Health Records 19 
Chronological Age 18 
Selection by the Supver- 

visor glk 
Students' Request 16 
School Averages 15 
Selection by the Merchant 15 
Size of Student 12 


Selection by a Committee 
of Merchants and Teachers 10 
English Grades 9 
Intelligence Quotient 
(Not Named and No 
Minimum Stated) 
Intelligence Quotient 
_ Minimum of 90 (Not Named) 
Kuder Test Score 
 Students' Appearance 
Personality of Student 


American History Grades 
Talks with Parents 
Salesmanship Grades 
Selection by a Committee 

of Personnel Workers and 
Teachers 

Results of Prognostic Tests, 
Tests Not Stated 
Typewriting Grades 
Textiles Grades 


WAL OOOH © 


Men 0 


Schools Checking None of Above 
Schools Checking One or More 
of Above 


Total Schools Reporting 


Note: Range of Factors Used 
in Schools Reporting 
Average Number of 
Factors Indicated 


Results of George 


Washington University 
"Ability to Sell" Test 
Junior Business Training 
Grades 
Grades of Related 
Business Subjects 
Intelligence Quotient 
Minimum of 85 
(Not Named) 
Results of Arithmetic 
Ability Test 
Results of Detroit 
Selling Aptitude Test 
Results of Iowa 
Placement Examinations 
Results of Boston 
University Battery of 
Tests 
Conduct Record 
Emotional Stability 
of Student 
Cooperation of Student 
Habits of Honesty 
Habits of Industry 
Habits of Application 
to Work 
Previous Work Experi- 
ence 
Recommendations of 
Guidance Department 
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As revealed in Table VII, many different factors were 
used in the New England coopperative training programs in 
retail selling to select students for the training. Each 
school appeared to use its own set of standards in considering 
students for the programs. A few teacher-coordinators 


pointed out that the cooperative training programs in retail 


selling in the schools of New England varied as to their 
purposes. Some schools trained only for department store 
work and specialty shop work, while other schools trained 


for whatever positions were open in the retail stores of 


the area. In schools where many boys participated in the 


programs, tne training was geared to meet the needs of tnose 


preparing for food market positions. The training program 
establisned by each school was determined by the type of 
employees tne school expected to place. 

The teacher-coordinators pointed out that schools set 
up standards to be followed in considering students for their 
progres which will aid them to attain their purposes. In 


addition to the individual standards that schools set up, 


teacner-coordinators revealed that certain general standards 
may be expected of all students such as good attendance 
records, good health records, average size, a minimum age 

of sixteen years, personal cleanliness, good school averages, 


interest in store work, and a pleasant personality. 
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Table VII further shows that some schools used only 


one factor to consider students for participation in their 


programs, while other schools based their selection of 
students on sixteen factors. The average number of factors 
used by the schools in considering students for the programs 


was sevene 


The Content of the Cooperative Training Programs 
in Retail Selling in the High Schools of New England 
The next major section of the check list dealt with the 
actual content of the programs. The section attempted to 
reveal subjects included in the programs, preparatory cur- 
ricula for the programs, and teaching methods and materials 
used in the cooperative training programs in retail selling. 


Table VIII lists the subjects included in 25 cooperative | 


training programs in retail selling and the rank assigned to 


| 
+ 


each subject according to frequency of mention. | 
| 
Every school reported that salesmanship and retail selling. 


was included in the programs. Twenty-four schools taught 


advertising and display. Business and store arithmetic was 
taught in 25 schools and Personal Development was taught 

in 22 schools. The subjects mentioned are found in nearly 
every cooperative training program and appeared to be the 
core subjects of the programs. Other subjects frequently 


found in the programs included English, textiles, store 


organization and practices, and business ethics. 
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TABLE VIII 


SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN 
COOPERATIVE RETAIL SELLING PROGRAMS 


Frequency of 


Subjects Mention Rank 
Salesmanship and 
Retail Selling 25 1 
Advertising and Display 24 A 
Business and Store Arithmetic 25 5 
Personal Development Se 4 
Textiles 21 5.5 
English and Oral Expression 2) Ded 
Store Organization and Practices 20 7 
Business Ethics 19 8 
Color-Line-Design 18 9 


Economics of Retailing urs 10 
Commodity Studies 16 11 
Nontextiles (Cosmetics, etc.) 15 12 
Fashion 14 13 
Hygiene 13 14 
Physical Training 10 15 
Business Law 3 16 
Typewriting 4 17.5 
Civics 2 17.5 
Job Problems 1 19 


Schools Checking One or More of Above 25 


Note: 


Range of Subjects 
Indicated by Schools 8-16 


Average Number of 
Subjects Indicated 
by Schools 10 
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As indicated in Table VIII, some schools reported that 
eight of the subjects listed on the check list were included 
in their programs, while other schools included as many as 
sixteen. The average number of subjects reported by the 
schools was ten. The reader should remember that in some 
cases many of these subjects may be taught under one subject 
title. Teacher-coordinators pointed out that nontextiles 
may be taught along with textiles. The student may study 
fashion under the title of color-line-design. 

Table IX reveals the subjects included in the preparatory | 
curricula for cooperative retail selling programs in New 
England. Eleven of the 24 schools which completed the section 
of the check list included a preparatory curriculum for the 
cooperative training program. Nine of the schools included 
general salesmanship, the highest ranking subject, in their 
preparatory curricula. Business arithmetic, included by 
eight of the schools, ranked second. Economic geography | 
ranked third and was included in the preparatory curricula 
of seven schools. | 

Schools were given the opportunity to list other subjects — 
included in their preparatory curricula which were not found 
on the check list. Included among those added were American 


history and business English. 
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TABLE IX 


SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN PREPARATORY 
CURRICULA FOR COOPERATIVE RETAIL SELLING PROGRAMS 


Frequency of 


Subjects Mention Rank 


General Salesmanship 9 

Business Arithmetic 

Economic Geography 

Elementary Business Training or 
Junior Business Training 

Textiles 

Art-Color 

Typewriting 

Elementary Retailing 

Retail Bookkeeping 

Business Ethics 

Economics 

Personal Development 

Other 
American History 
Economics of Retailing 
Business English 


PRR PRU AHL UH NO 
oO 
° 
cn 


Schools Not Checking Subjects 1 
Schools Which Do Not Have a 

Preparatory Curriculum 15 
Schools Checking One or More 

Subjects aS 


Number of Schools Reporting 25 


Note: Range of Subjects 
Indicated by Schools 1-9 


Average Number of 
Subjects Included in 
the Curricula 5 
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Table IX reveals that schools included particular 
subjects to meet their individual needs but that the subjects 
fmanwates most frequently included general salesmanship, 
business arithmetic, economic geography, junior business 
training, and textiles. These subjects provided the student 
with a broad business background with emphasis upon sales- 
manship which prepared him for the specialized curriculum of 
the cooperative training program. 

As revealed in Table IX, 13, or 52 per cent, of the schools 
included in the study did not have a preparatory curriculum 
for their programs. One school listed only one subject in 
its preparatory curriculum while another school listed as 
many as nine subjects in its preparatory curriculum. The 
average number of subjects listed in preparatory curricula 
for cooperative training programs in retail selling was five. 

Ten, or 77 per cent, of the teacher-coordinators located 
in the 15 schools which do not have a preparatory curriculum 
expressed a feeling of need for a preparatory curriculum. 

One of these teachers stated that her school was in the process 
of setting up a preparatory curriculum. Only two of the 
coordinators did not express a need for a preparatory 

curriculum. | 

The teacher-coordinators who expressed a need for a 
preparatory curriculum were asked to indicate the subjects 
they felt the preparatory curriculum shovld include. The 


results of this section of tne check list are listed in 
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Table X. Business arithmetic was listed by all of the ten 
coordinators and received the highest rank according to 
frequency of mention. Retail bookkeeping was indicated by 
nine coordinators and was given a rank of two. General 
Salesmanship was listed by eight coordinators and was given 
the rank of three. 

Other subjects often indicated as worthy of inclusion 
in a preparatory curriculum were economics, junior business 
training, personal development, and art-color. 

A comparison between the ranks the subjects received 
in Table IX (in actual preparatory curricula) and Table X 
(in desired preparatory curricula) reveals some valuable 


facts. General salesmanship ranked first in actual curricula, 


while it ranked third in the curricula desired by the teacher- 


coordinators. Business arithmetic was considered important 
in both curricula, ranking first in the desired curricula 
and second in tne actual curricula. Retail bookkeeping 
ranked second in the desired preparatory curricula, while 
it ranked ninth in actual curricula. Economic geography 


ranked third in importance in the actual preparatory curricula, 


| while it only ranked tenth in desired preparatory curricula. 


Table X indicates that the most frequently mentioned 
subjects teachers desired in preparatory curricula included 
business arithmetic, retail bookkeeping, general salesmanship, 


economics, and junior business training. 
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TABLE X 
SUBJECTS THE PREPARATORY CURRICULUM SHOULD 


INCLUDE AS EXPRESSED BY COORDINATORS WHO BELIEVE 
THE CURRICULUM SHOULD BE STARTED IN THEIR SCHOOLS 


Frequency of 


Subjects Mention Rank 
Business Arithmetic 10 1 
Retail Bookkeeping 9 2 
General Salesmanship 8 3 
Economics 7 4 
Elementary Business Training or 

Junior Business Training 6 5 
Personal Development 5 6.5 
Art-Color 5 6.5 
Elementary Retailing “ 8 
Economic Geography S) 10 
Typewriting 5 10 
English 5 10 
Commodity Studies 2 12.5 
Business Ethics red 12.5 
History of Retailing BP 15 
Textiles 1 15 
Public Speaking i 15 
Schools Not Responding to Question 2 


Schools Which Have a Preparatory 


Curriculum at Present ae 
Schools Which Expressed No Need 

for a Preparatory Curriculum 2 
Schools Checking One or More of 

Above 10 
Total Schools Reporting 25 


Note: Range of Subjects Indicated 
by tne Schools 5-9 
Average Number of Subjects 
Indicated by the Schools 7 
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Only two teacher-coordinators failed to indicate any of 
their ideas as to preparatory curricula. The number of 
subjects checked by schools as worthy of inclusion in a 
preparatory curriculum ranged from five to nine. The average 
number of subjects stated as worthy of inclusion was seven. 

In the next section of the check list the teacher- 
coordinators were asked to rank in order of their most 
frequent use the methods employed to present the subject 
matter of the cooperative training programs in retail selling. 
In most cases the teacher-coordinators replied that they used 
all the methods listed depending upon the subject to be 
taught. Thus, the majority of the teachers did not rank 


the methods used in order of most frequent use because the 


method employed depended upon the kind of material to be 


| presented. 


matter of the cooperative training programs in retail selling 


Table XI lists the methods used in presenting tne subject 


| with the number of times each method was checked. The | 


was a method reported as used by 24 teacher-coordinators. 


methods are ranked in Table XI according to frequency of 
mention. 

Class discussion of the problems encountered by students | 
in their work activities was the method reported as used by | 
all the teacher-coordinators. The method, demonstration | 


sales by the student, was assigned the next highest rank and 
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TABLE XI 


METHODS USED TO PRESENT THE SUBJECT 
MATTER OF THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Frequency of 
Methods Mention Rank 


Class Discussion of the 
Problems Encountered by 
Students in their Work 


Acitivities 295 1 
Demonstration Sales by the 
Student 24 2 
Class Discussion Based on Text 
Assignment 25 +) 
Merchandise Manuals Built by 
the Student 22 4.5 
Assignment of Notebook Projects 22 4.5 
Demonstrations and Lectures by 
the Teacher ok 6 
Talks by Businessmen and Per- 
sonnel Directors 20 7 
| Written Reports of Students of 
| Real Work Situations 
| Discussed and Analyzed in 
Class 19 8 
Movies and Slide Films with 
Discussion 9 9 
Field Trips to Factories, 
| Businesses, and Stores 4 10 
| Oral Reports on Outside 
| Reading Before the Group 5 Avi 
Serving the School in 
Activities Relating to 
Salesmanship 1 12.5 
Problems to be Solved by the 
Students ui 12.5 


| Schools Indicating One or More 
of Above 25 


| Note: Range of Methods 
| Reported by Schools 4-10 


Average Number of 
Methods Reported 8 
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As revealed in Table XI, 235 teacher-coordinators 
reported that they used the method of class discussion based 
on textbook assignment. Assignment of notebook projects 
ranked fourth highest among methods used by teacher- 
coordinators. 

The teacher-coordinators were asked to list other methods 
used to present the material of the cooperative training 
programs in retail selling. Nine teachers listed the use 
of movies and slide films with discussion. Four teachers 
listed the use of field trips to factories, stores, and 
other types of businesses. 

Of the teacher-coordinators who did rank the methods 
employed according to frequency of use, seven teachers 
ranked the item, class discussion of the problems encountered 
by students, as first. The method, demonstrations and 


lectures by the teachers, was ranked first by six teachers. | 


Talks by businessmen and personnel directors was ranked eighth ! 


among the methods used. This method, therefore, was not 
used frequently in presenting the subject matter of the 
programs although 20 schools used the method to some degree. | 


Many teachers commented that they tried to provide for 


| as much pupil activity in the programs as possible. They 


pointed out that student work in committees developed habits ! 


of cooperation and a feeling of group responsibility. The 
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before the class, the student learned to become poised in 
speaking before people and in answering questions. The 
teachers felt that these qualities were necessary in successful 
store work. 

All of the teacher-coordinators in the 25 schools 
included in the study completed the section of the check list 
on methods employed in presenting the subject matter of the 
cooperative training programs. Table XI reveals that from 


four to ten methods were used in the schools. The average 


number of methods used was eight. 


Table XII reports on the materials used in the coopera- 
tive training programs in retail selling. The materials 
are ranked in the table according to frequency of mention. 


Twenty-three of the teacher-coordinators reported the 


use of textbooks in the programs. Textbooks were ranked first 


in 21 of the programs. Twenty teachers reported the use of 


Nineteen of the programs made use of manufacturers' bulletins 


of studies was used in her progrem. Five teachers listed the 


SS Sica — 


| and literature. 


materials found in their programs which were not indicated 


on the check list. One teacher stated that a state course 


in order of use in the programs. Trade periodicals were used 


fashion magazines in the cooperative training programs. A 


syllabus or outline was reported as used in 19 of the programs. 


The teacher-coordinators were asked to indicate any other 
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use of reference books in their programs. All of the teacher- 
coordinators of the schools included in the study reported 
the materials used in their cooperative training programs 


for retail selling. 


TABLE XII 


MATERIALS USED IN THE 
COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Frequency of 
Materials Mention Rank 
} 
| Textbooks 235 1 
Trade Periodicals 21 2 
| Fashion Magazines 20 3 
Manufacturers' 
‘Bulletins and ) 
Literature 19 4.56 | 
Syllabus or Outline 19 4.5 
Merchandise Manuals 17 6 
Government Bulletins 16 7 
Buyers! Manuals 12 8 
Laboratory (School 
Store or Imitation 
| Store) 10 9 
| Voice Recording Machine 9 10 
' Other 
| Reference Books 7 i 
State Course of Studies 1 12 


Schools Indicating One 
or More of Above 25 


Note: Range in 
Number of 
Materials 
Indicated 2-10 


Average 

Number of 
Materials ) 
Indicated 6 
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As indicated in Table XII, some of the teacher- 
coordinators revealed that only two types of the materials 
indicated on the check list were found in their programs, 
while others indicated the use of ten types of material. 

The average number of types of materials found in the 
programs was six. This indicates a wide variety of materials 
was used in the programs to enrich the subject matter taught. 

The teacher-coordinators commented that the use of 
manufacturers!’ bulletins and literature and trade periodicals 
enabled the students to see the trends in store materials, 
prices, and policies of manufacturers. The teachers revealed | 
that the use of such materials aided the students to under- | 
stand the value of consulting such literature to keep 
abreast of developments in the retailing field. One teacher 
stated, "The informed salesperson is the successful sales- 


person, " 


Textbooks Used in the 
Cooperative Training Programs in Retail Selling ] 
Table XIII is related to Table XII in that Table XIII 
reveals the names of the textbooks used in the programs. | 


The textbooks are listed according to frequency of mention. ) 
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Authors 


Wingate, Gillespie, 
and Addison 


Brisco, Griffith, 
and Robinson 


Rowse and Fish 


Walters and Rowse 


Wingate and Rowse 

Reich and Siegler 

Richert 

Kneeland, Bernard, 
end Tallman 

Wingate and Rowse 


Brisco and 
Arnowit 


TABLE XIII 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN THE 
COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS IN RETAIL 


Titles 


KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE 


STORE SALESMAN SHIP 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL 
SELLING 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 

CONSUMER GOODS 

RETAILING PRINCIPLES 

SELLING TO TODAY'S 
CUSTOMER 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
RETAILING 


SELLING 


Frequency 
of Mention 


15 


14 
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TABLE XIII (CONT.) 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN THE 
(COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS IN RETAIL SELLING 


Frequency 
Authors Titles of Mention 


Maynard, Dameron, 


and Siegler MARKETING AND 
MERCHANDISING rs 
Beckley and Lugam THE RETAIL SALESP ERSON 
AT WORK 2 
Maynard, Dameron, 
and Siegler RETAIL MARKETING AND 
MERCHANDISING 2 
Brisco STORE MANAGEMENT 2 
Starch PRINCIPLES OF 
ADVERTISING 2 
Zutavern and 
Bullock BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND 
MANAGEMENT 2 
Graham and Jones THE CONSUMER'S ECONOMIC 
‘LIFE 2 
Reich SELLING TO THE CONSUMER ra) 
Small HOW TO KNOW TEXTILES 1 
Putter, @. De FIBER TO FABRIC i 
Ivey SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP x 
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Table XIII indicates that the textbook used most 
frequently was Know Your Merchandise by Wingate, Gillespie, 
and Addison, published by Harper Brothers. Store Salesmanship 
by Brisco, Griffith, and Robinson, published by Prentice- 
Hall, was indicated by 14 schools as the most valuable text- 
book for the study of salesmanship and store organization. 
Fundamentals of Advertising by Rowse and Fish, published 
by the Southwestern Publishing Company, was listed by nine 
schools as the most valuable textbook for the study of 
advertising. Many teacher-coordinators indicated that more 
than one textbook was found in the classrooms and that each 
classroom contained a wealth of reference books to supplement 
the three or four textbooks that each student possessed. 
Table XIII indicates the wide variety of textbooks used in 


the New England programs. 


Demonstration Laboratories Found in the 
Cooperative Training Programs in Retail Selling 


Only ten,or 40 per cent, of the 25 teacher-coordinators 


indicated that their programs contained actual demonstration 


laboratories. (See Table XII). However, 11 other teachers 
indicated that the classroom was used as a demonstration 
laboratory. Equipment was provided to give it the appearance 
of a laboratory store. Table XIV reports the items indicated 


in both the actual demonstration laboratories and the class- 


room laboratories and ranks the items according to frequency. 
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TABLE XIV 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN DEMONSTRATION 
LABORATORIES IN THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Frequency of 
Items Mention Rank 


Store-Record Forms 
Commonly Used, Such as 
Sales Slips, Credit and 
Refund Blanks 19 

Wrapping Material 18 

Counters and Display 
Material 16 

Cash Register 14 

Wall Shelving 6 

Show Window 

Bulletin Boards 

Projectors and Screens 

Mechanical Devices: 
Charge=-Plate Machines 
Tape Dispenser 

Large Table for Each 
Student 

Imitation Merchandise 

Display Forms 

Full-Length Mirrors 
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Schools Checking None of 


Above A 
Schools Checking One or More 

of Above 21 
Total Schools Reporting 25 


Note; Range of Items 
Checked by Schools 2-6 


Average Number of 
Items Reported a 
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Table XIV reveals that store-record forms such as sales | 
slips, credit and refund blanks, and inventory records were 
used in tae store laboratories of 18 programs. Wrapping 
material was included in 18 of tne laboratories. Sixteen 
of the cooverative training programs in retail selling 


included counters and display materiels in their laboratories. 


Casn registers were used in 14 of the programs. 

Tae teacher-coordinators were asked to list other items, 
not included in the check list, which were found in their 
laboratories. Among the items listed were show windows, 
projectors and screens for films and sound slides, display 


forms, and full-length mirrors. 


Many teacher-coordinators commented on this section 
of the check list. One teacher stated that a model store 
classroom under construction at her school was to contain 
the complete furnishings of a small store. A teacher- 
coordinator stated that her school had "a lease foundation 
set-up witn glass cases, fluorescent lighting, full-lengta 
mirrors, etc." Other teachers commented that plans for the 
future called for cash registers, open shelving, and addi- 
tional display tables and racks to be included in their 
laboratories. The teachers mentioned that many of the 
stores were loaning materials to the schools or were 
providing old materials. Many teachers indicated the need 
for more materials. Only four teachers did not check 


any of the items indicated in this section of the check 
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list. Some teachers checked as few as two items while other 


teachers checked six items. The average number of items 
indicated by teacher-coordinators as included in demonstra- 


tion laboratories was four. 


Means Used to Evaluate the Store Work 
of Students in the Cooperative Training Programs 
The next section of the check list attempted to determine 

the means used to evaluate the store work of students in the 
cooperative training programs in retail selling. Table XV / 
indicates the means used to evaluate the students' store / 


work by the teacher-coordinators. The means used are ranked 


according to frequency of mention in Table XV. Observation 


of the students on the job was a means used to evaluate the 


students! store work in all of the 25 cooperative training 


programs in retail selling. Use of rating sheets by 
employers was a method indicated by 21 of the teacher- 


coordinators to evaluate the store work of students. Rating 


sheets used by the teachers provided an objective means for 
aeagnat iol the students' store work in 15 of the programs. 
Teachers were asked to indicate other means used to 
evaluate the students' store work. Among those indicated 
by the teachers which were not indicated in the check list 
were individual conferences with students, and the "shopping" 


of students by professional organizations hired by the stores. 
When students are shopped," their sales ability is tested 
by people who pretend to be customers. 
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TABLE XV 


MEANS USED TO EVALUATE THE STORE WORK 
OF STUDENTS IN THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Frequency of 
Means Mention Rank 


Observation of the Students 

on the Job by the Teacher 25 
Conferences of the Teacher 
| with the Employer 24 
) Rating Sheet Used by the 
| Employer 21 
| Rating Sheet Used by the 
| Teacher 15 
] Objective Examination of 
/ Sales Records, Counter. 
. Check, and Other Selling 
| Activities 8 5 
| Teacher Conferences with 
Students 5 6 
"Shopping of Students by 

Professional Organizations 

Hired by the Stores Zz ig 


ra wD FP 


Schools Indicating One or More 
of Above 25 | 


Note: Range in Number of 
Means Indicated 
by Schools 5-6 | 
Average Number of 
Means Indicated 
by Schools & 
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The teacher-coordinators indicated that the means used 
to evaluate the store work of students are important in the 
cooperative training programs. Many teachers commented on the 
desirability of establishing the right attitude in regard 
to this phase of the programs. The teachers commented upon 
the necessity for the students to understand that the 
teachers were really trying to help the students rather than 
"police" them. The confidence of the students in the teacher 
must be established if teachers are to evaluate the students 
and the students are to evaluate themselves. Many teachers 
stated that much of the success of the student on the job 
depended upon this phase of the programs. 

Every teacher-coordinator completed the section of the 
check list which dealt with means used to evaluate the store 
work of students. Some teachers indicated that three of the 
means found in the check list were used to evaluate the 
students’ store work, while others indicated that six of the 
means were used. The average number of means indicated as 


used by the teacher-coordinators was four. 


Outstanding Deficiencies Found in Students 
Enrolled in the Cooperative Training Programs 


Table XVI reveals the outstanding deficiencies found in 
students enrolled in the cooperative training programs in 


retail selling and ranks the deficiencies according to 


frequency of mention. 
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TABLE XVI 


OUTSTANDING DEFICIENCIES FOUND IN STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Frequency of 
Deficiencies Mention 


"E 


Lack Initiative 14 
Lack a Command of English 13 
Lack a Command of Basic 
Arithmetic 13 
Slow Learners ra 
Unwilling to Accept 
Responsibility 5 
Lack Ability to Write 
Legibly 
Lack Proper Personal Traits 
Lack Maturity 
Lack Interest in Self- 
Improvement 
Lack Proper Learning Habits 
Lack Ability to Apply 
Learning to New Situa- 
tions 1 
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Schools Indicating None of 


Above 2 
Schools Indicating One or 

More of Above 25 
Total Schools Reporting 25 


Note: Range of 
Deficiencies 
Indicated by 
Schools 1-5 


Average Number 

of Deficiencies 
Indicated by 

Schools 2 
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As indicated in Table XVI, 14 teacher-coordinators 
found that some of the students in the cooperative training 
programs in retail selling lacked initiative. This was 
ranked as the outstanding deficiency of students enrolled 
in the programs. Thirteen teachers stated that the students 
lacked a command of basic arithmetic. Lack of a command 
of English was the deficiency discovered by 15 teachers. 
Twelve teachers revealed that some of the students enrolled 
in their programs were slow learners. 

The teachers were asked to list any other deficiencies 
they discovered in some of their students which were not 
indicated in the check list. Among those the teachers 
indicated were immaturity of students and the inability of 
students to apply learning to new situations. Only two 
teachers failed to indicate any outstanding deficiencies 
found in some of their students. This fact could indicate 
that either the deficiencies of the students were not 
apparent or serious enough to warrant their reporting, or 
that the teachers were hesitant to reveal any deficiencies 
of their students. 

However, the teacher-coordinators indicated that the 
deficiencies found in some of their students were not typical 
deficiencies of students in cooperative training programs 


in retail selling alone. They revealed that the deficiencies 


were typical of many high schools students enrolled in all 
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types of courses. They stated that a look at the current 


educational literature on personality failings of high school 


students would reveal a somewhat similar listing of per- 
sonality deficiencies. Yet, the teacher-coordinators have 
recognized the deficiencies of their students, as indicated 
in Table XVI, and are attempting to solve the problem 
through the introduction of courses in personal development 


as indicated in Table VIII. 


Bases for Selecting Cooperating Stores 


Table XVII lists the bases used by teacher-coordinators 
in selecting cooperating stores. The bases are listed 
according te frequency of mention and are ranked according 
to frequency. 

Twenty-three teacher-coordinators indicated that the 
possibility of obtaining full cooperation from the store was 
considered in selecting a cooperating store. This basis 
was given the highest frequency rank. Working conditions 
in the store was considered an important basis for store 
selection in 19 of the cooperative training programs in 
retail selling. Seventeen teachers indicated that prospects 
for permanent employment of students in the store after 
training were considered in selecting the cooperating stores. 
Store ethics was considered as a basis for store selection 


by 15 teachers. 
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TABLE XVII 


BASES FOR SELECTING A COOPERATING STORE 


Frequency of 


Bases Mention Rank 
Full Cooperation from the 
Store 25 1 
Working Conditions in the 
Store 19 2 
Prospects for Permanent 
Employment in the Store 
after Training i Th g 5 
Store Ethics 15 + 
Methods and Systems of the 
Store 10 5 
Reimbursement to Workers 8 6 
Prestige of Store 7 7 
Proximity of Store 6 8.5 
Personnel Employed 6 8.5 
Size of Store 5 10 
Place of Employment of Student 
at Time of Entrance into 
the Program 1 12.5 
Opportunities for Advancement 
in the Store 1 12.5 
Possibilities of Steady 
Employment Throughout the 
Year 1 12.5 
Attitude of Student Toward 
the Store 1 12.5 
Schools Indicating None of 
Above . 1 
Schools Indicating One or More 
of Above 24 
Total Schools Reporting 25 
Note: Range in the 
Number of 
Bases Indicated 
by Schools 1-11 
Average Number of 
Bases Indicated 5 
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Teachner-coordinators indicated other bases considered | 
in selecting a cooperating store which were not included in 
the check list. The teacher-coordinators indicated that 


the student's place of employment at the time of his 


entrance into the program, the opportunities for advancement 
in the store, and the attitude of the student toward the 
store were all bases considered in selecting a cooperating 
store. The great number and variety of factors considered 
in selecting the stores indicated the care exercised in 
selecting stores. Some teachers considered only one factor 


in selecting a store, while other teachers indicated that 


as many as eleven factors were considered. The average 
number of factors considered in selecting a cooperating store 
was five. 

Many teachers commented that several factors were 
considered in selecting stores because the cooperating store 
played an important part in the success of the cooperative 
training program. Stores which exploit the students, which 
give them little opportunity to learn a variety of Jobs, 
which take cooperative students and then dismiss them after 
rush seasons, and which attempt to induce students to accept 
a full-time job before graduation defeat the purposes of the 
cooperative training program in retail selling. As a result, 
school authorities, community members, other teachers, and 
students question the value of the programs. The teachers 


pointed out that careful investigation of stores is necessary. 
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Problems Encountered in the 
Cooperative Training Programs in Retail Selling 


One of the most important sections of the check list 


dealt with the problems which teacher-coordinators encountered 


in their programs. These problems are reported and ranked 
according to frequency of mention in Table XVIII. 

The problem listed most frequently by teacher-coordina- 
tors was the unfavorable influence of other workers in the 
store on the student trainee. The teachers explained that 
because the cooperative training program is relatively a 
new type of education, many of the older store workers do 
not understand the importance of their example to the 
student. The teachers commented that the ethical standards 
of some employees were not high. The younger trainees 
were confused frequently as to the difference between the 
practices they learned in the schoolroom and the observance 
of poor methods on the job by some of the inferior employees. 

Ten teachers mentioned that the immaturity of students 
was a problem of the programs. The limited store positions 
available presented a problem to nine teacher-coordinators 
who explained that this situation was not due to a shortage 
of retailing positions. The situation was due to the fact 
that this type of education was relatively new and store 
managers were not familiar enough with the programs to 


realize their merits. 
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TABLE XVIII 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE 
COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS IN RETAIL SELLING 


Problems 


Unfavorable Influence of 
Other Workers in the 
Store on the Student 
Trainee 

Immaturity of Students 

Limited Store Positions 
Available 

Lack of Materials and 
Teaching Methods 

Limited Experience for the 
Students on the Job 

Articulation of Store Work 
to School Work 

Lack of Interest on the 
Part of the Students for 
the Program 

Exploitation of the Students 
by the Merchants 

Supervision and Control 

Overlapping and Repetition 
of Subject Matter 

Lack of Information Among 
the Student Body of the 
Program 


Schools Indicating None of 
Above 

Schools Indicating One or 
More of Above 


Total Schools Reporting 


Frequency of 
Mention 


19 


Note; Range in Number of 
Problems Indicated 1-11 


Average Number of 
Problems Indicated +) 
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Teacher-coordinators indicated that the limited store 
positions available was due to the fact that many stores 
were hesitant to participate in a program where the teacher- 
coordinator is constantly checking to see that the experience 
the student is receiving is beneficial and in accordance 
with the agreement between the school and the store. The 
lack of material and teaching methods in the programs pre- 
sented a problem to eight teacher-coordinators who explained 
that the acquisition of adequate material takes a number of 
years. 

Table XVIII also indicated that exploitation of the 
students by the merchants is a problem in only two programs. 
This fact is gratifying since it reveals that the majority 
of the stores who were cooperating in the programs were 
attempting to live up to their agreements with the schools 
and were dealing fairly with student trainees. 

Six teacher-coordinators failed to state any problems. 
Some teacher-coordinators reported only one problem while 
others reported as many as eleven problems. The average 
number of problems reported by the teacher-coordinators 


was three. 


Factors Which Influence the Selection of 
Teaching Materials in the Cooperative Training Programs 


Table XIX brings to light the factors which influence 


the selection of teaching materials in the programs. 
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TABLE XIX 


FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE THE SELECTION OF 
TEACHING MATERIALS IN THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Frequency of 
Factors Mention Rank 


Teacher Investigation of New 

Store Methods and Materials 21 1 
Standards and Requirements of 

the State Department of 


Education 18 2 
Specific Requirements of the 

Cooperating Stores 16 Xe) 
Periodic Survey and Analysis 

of Local Conditions 14 4 
Specific Requirements of the 

School 13 5 
Content of Other Programs in 

Other Schools hee 6 


Schools Indicating One or More 
of Above 25 


Note: Range in Number 

of Factors Indicated 

by the Schools 1-6 

Average Number of 

Factors Indicated 

by the Schools 4 

The factors which influenced the selection of teaching 

materials in the cooperative training programs in retail 
selling are ranked according to frequency of mention in 
Table XIX. Teacher investigation of new store methods and 


Materials was indicated as the factor which influenced the 


selection of teaching materials in 21 of the programs. This 
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factor was assigned the highest frequency rank. The 
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standards and requirements of the State Department of 
Education influenced the selection of teaching materials 

in 18 of the schools. Sixteen teacher-coordinators indicated 
that specific requirements of the cooperating stores 
influenced the selection of teaching materials in the 
programs. 


Table XIX reveals the importance of the teacher- 


coordinators in the progrems. The constant changes in 


merchandising methods, store systems, commodities, and 
consumer needs require the energies of observant, intelligent, 
and hard-working teacher-coordinators who must make every 


attempt to keep their programs equipped with current 


retailing practices. 

The fact that the teachers used periodic surveys and 
analyzed local conditions in determining the content of 
their programs indicated that the teacher-coordinators were 
attempting to make the programs meet the actual needs of 
the students and the cooperating stores. The retailing 
problems introduced in the programs were real problems based 
on the needs of the local merchants and this was an important 
factor in motivating the students to learn. 

Some teacher-coordinators indicated that only one factor 


influenced their selection of teaching materials while other 


teacher-coordinators indicated that all six factors were used. 
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The teacher-coordinators were asked to indicate whether 
their State Nchatim ena of Education provided in-service 
training for teachers of the cooperative training programs 
in retail selling. Fifteen or 60 per cent of the teacher- 


coordinators indicated that in-service training was provided. | 


Only one teacher-coordinator failed to indicate any information 


on this subject. 


The Adequacy of Teaching Materials 
at the Disposal of Teachers in the Cooperative Training Program 


Table XX indicates the opinions of teacher-coordinators 
as to the teaching materials at their disposal. Table XX 
indicates that 16 teachers were of the opinion that teaching 
materials were adequate in most situations. Six teachers 
felt that teaching materials at their disposal were 
inadequate. Only one teacher-coordinator indicated that she 
believed teaching materials at her disposal were fully 
adequate. 

As indicated in Table XX, teaching materials need 
revision and reorganization. One teacher-coordinator 
commented that a central film library would be of great help 
in providing effective audio-visual aids. Another teacher 
indicated that cooperating stores supplied much of the 
necessary materials. The teacher indicated that because 
of the high cost of the materials, many of the articles 


obtained from the stores were items which were outmoded and 
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could not be used by the stores. Another teacher commented 
that it would take her about six months to get the available 


material fully organized and ready for practical use. 
TABLE XX 


OPINIONS OF THACHERS AS TO 
TEACHING MATERIALS AT THEIR DISPOSAL 


Frequency of 


Opinions Mention Rank 
Adequate in Most Situations 16 1 


Inadequate in that Materials 
Need Revision, Reorganiza- 
tion, Integration, and 


Coordination 6 rd 
Fully Adequate - Ks) 
Schools Indicating None of 

Above 2 
Schools Indicating One of 

Above 25 
Total Schools Reporting 25 


A teacher who indicated that teaching materials were 
adequate in most situations inserted a little note beside 
the statement and added, "Teaching materials are sad in 
a few situations." Another teacher-coordinator stated that 
she needed more equipment for teaching display and selling 
techniques. She felt that a laboratory retailing unit would 
be of great help in her program. Only two teacher-coordina- 
tors did not indicate their opinions of teaching materials 
at their disposal. 
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The last section of the check list dealt with aspects 

in the cooperative training programs in retail selling which 

needed improvement. Table XXI lists the aspects of the 

programs which need improvement and ranks them according 


to frequency of mention. 


TABLE XXI 


ASPECTS OF THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING 
PROGRAMS IN RETAIL SELLING WHICH NEED IMPROVEMENT 


Frequency of 


Aspects Mention Rank 
Materials Used in Program 15 7 
Student Selection for Program 14 2 
Cooperation and Reciprocal 

Work from Merchants i) 5 
Supervision and Control 6 4 
Planning for Future Needs 5 5 
Subjects Included in the ; 

Program 4 6 
Appearance of Classroom so 

it Will Have Store 

Atmosphere MS) ¥. 
Preparatory Curriculum 2 8 
Textbooks Used i 9.5 
Work Experience Plan Used 1 9.5 
Schools Indicating None of 

Above 4 
Schools Indicating One or 

More of Above pas 
Total Schools Reporting 25 

Note: Range in Number of 
Aspects Needing 
Improvement 1-6 


Average Number of 
Aspects Needing 
Improvement 5 
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As indicated in Table XXI, 15 teacher-coordinators found 
that the materials used in the programs needed improvement. 


This problem of the programs was given the highest rank. 


Factors determining the eligibility of students for participa- | 


tion in the programs needed reconsideration according to 


14 teachers. Cooperation and reciprocal work from the merchant 


was indicated by six teachers as an aspect of the programs 
which needed improvement. 

Teachers were asked to list other aspects of their 
programs which needed improvement which were not included 
in the check list. Among those aspects the teachers listed 
were the appearance of the classrooms so that they would have 
a "store atmosphere," the preparatory curricula, and new 
textbooks. 

Table XXI summarizes the problems teachers indicated. 
Teacher=coordinators indicated that they were seriously 
concerned over the teaching materials available to them in 
carrying out the work of their programs. The factors which 
determined the eligibility of students for participation in 
the cooperative training programs in retail selling presented 
a problem to many teacher-coordinatorse One teacher stated 


that she must continually strive to build up the prestige 


of retailing as a career. She stated that the better students 


were still selecting the stenographic businesses courses, 


unmindful of the opportunities in retailing. 
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Many teachers stated that they must constantly build 
up the prestige of their new programs to attract the better 
students and to prevent the course from becoming a "dumping 
ground for business students of low ability." Careful 
guidance of students is necessary, the teachers stated, 
to build good will with merchants and to insure the success 
of the cooperative training programs in retail selling. 
Teacher-coordinators complained that in most cases where 
the cooperation from the merchant was not complete it was 
because of lack of understanding about the purposes of the 
programs. Most of the teachers felt this problem could be 
solved through favorable publicity about the programs. 

Nearly all of the teachers were in agreement as to the 
value of a preparatory curriculum for the programs. They 
felt that such a plan would aid in teaching basic selling 
skills and personal development. 

Only four teacher-coordinators did not indicate any 
aspects in the programs which needed improvement. Some 
teachers indicated only one aspect which needed improvement 
while others indicated six. The average number of aspects 
which needed improvement, as indicated by the teacher- 
coordinators, was three. 

Table XXI indicates a healthy situation concerning the 
cooperative retail selling programs. When teachers are able 
to look at their programs objectively, recognize aspects which 


need improvement, and suggest plans for their improvement, 
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the programs will become more valuable as time passes. The 
indifferent teacher is the poor teacher and Table XXI reveals 
that the teacher-coordinators of the present cooperative 
training programs in retail selling are people who are 
concerned over the problems of their programs. From the 
analysis of the data the teacher-coordinators of New Ingland 
appeared to be people who were desirious of conducting well- 


equipped, efficient cooperative training programs in retail 


selling. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this research study was to determine 


current practices, trends, and problems found in the 


cooperative training programs in retail selling in the public 


high schools of New England. 


In order to carry out the purpose of this study the 


following sub-problems were formulated: 


1. 


4e 


Se 


oe) ie 


To determine the extent and importance of the 
cooperative training in retail selling in the high 
schools of New England; 

To determine the practices followed in considering 
students for participation in the cooperative 
training programs; 

To determine the methods used in presenting the 
subject matter to students enrolled in the coopera- 
tive training programs; 

To determine the practices followed in the high 
schools in regard to the types of curricula under 
which the programs operate; 

To determine the problems that arise in connection 
with the cooperative training programs in retail 


selling; 
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6. To determine present trends and their implications 
for improvement of the programs; 

7. To determine the aspects of the cooperative training 
programs in retail selling which teacher-coordinators 
feel should be improved. 

Based upon the objectives of the study, a check list 
was devised to serve as a tool for contributing actual data 
on the programs. The check list was sent to the 35 teacher- 
coordinators of the cooperative training programs in retail 
selling in New England. Twenty-five of the teacher- 
coordinators responded to the check list. Thus, the data 
used in the study was based upon a response of 76 per cent 
of the teacher-coordinators of cooperative training progrems 
in retail selling in the high schools of New England. 

The following summary and conclusions are based upon the 
data obtained from the check list which was designed to 


cover the major objectives of the study. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. At least 25 cooperative training programs in retail 
selling are in operation in New England high schools 


located in cities and towns over 5,000 in population. 
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2. The number of girls who participate in the training 
far exceeds the numbers of boys. This fact may be 
due to the limited demand for boys in initial retail 


occupations in the New England area. 


Se The size of classes ranges from 12 to 40 students 
with the majority of teachers desiring less than 


20 students in order to guard against coordination 


difficulties. 

4. Eighteen, or 72 per cent, of the schools carried out 
the cooperative training programs in retail selling 
in one year. Students usually participated in the 
programs in the last year of high school. 

5. The nonalternating or short-unit plan of program 
was used exclusively in 24 high schools. Under this 


plan, students attended school for one-half of a day 


and worked in a store for the remainder of the day. 


6. Teacher~coordinators reported that hours spent by 
the students in the schoolrooms varied from 18 to 
29 hours. The largest number of teacher-coordinators 
reported that students spent 15 hours per week in 
classroom work. The hours spent in the classroom 


depended upon the work schedule of the students. 
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7. Teacner-coordinators reported that hours spent at 


work by the students varied from 25 to 38 hours. 
The largest number of teacher-coordinators reported 
that students worked from 50 to 356 hours per week. 
Many of tne teacher-coordinators commented that 


working hours for students even within the same 


program varied since working hours were arranged 


with individual stores to meet their needs. 

8. Teacher-coordinators reported that hours at work and 
at school ranged from 35 to 57 hours per week. The 
teachner-coordinators commented that too short a work 
week failed to crystallize the benefits that accrued 
from real work experience. 


9. The high standards of admission into the programs 


set by tne school was discovered as the most important 
reason for limiting the number of students allowed 
to enroll in the programs. Other reasons included 


the number of work positions available, the high 


standards set by the cooperating merchants, and the 
limited school facilities. 

10. Numerous factors were considered by teacher- 
coordinators for determining the eligibility of 


students for participating in the programs. Attend- 


ance records, health records, the chronological ages 


of the students, consideration by the supervisor, 


students' request, and school averages were among the 


factors indicated most often by the schools. 
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11. Only 11 of the teacher-coordinators indicated 
the inclusion of a preparatory curriculum in their 
cooperative training programs in retail selling. 


Ten out of the 13 teacher-coordinators in schools 


which did not have a preparatory curriculum expressed | 
a need for one. 


12. The subjects most frequently mentioned by teacher- 


coordinators as included in their preparatory 
curricula were general salesmanship, business 
arithmetic, economic geography, and junior business 
training. Other subjects were included in the 


preparatory curricula to meet the needs of the 


schools sponsoring cooperative training programs. 
13. The subjects most frequently mentioned by teacher- 
coordinators as included in their curricula for 
the cooperative training programs in retail selling 
were salesmanship and retail selling, advertising 
and display, business and store arithmetic, personal 
development, textiles, and English. Teachers 
indicated the trend to include the study of personal 
development in the programs since personality and 
habits of industry played a large part in the 
students' success in the cooperative training 


programs. 
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14. Methods used to present the subject matter of the 
programs included class discussion of tne problems 
encountered by students in their work activities, 


demonstration sales by the student, class discussion 


based on textbook assignments, end assignment of 


notebook projects. Teachers indicated the trend 
toward the use of movies and slide films with 
discussion in presenting the subject matter of the 
programs. Class discussion of the problems 
encountered by students was indicated by teachers 
as the most important method for presenting the 
subject matter of the programs. Many teachers 
commented that they tried to provide for as much 
student activity in the programs as possible. 

15. A variety of textbooks were used in the programs. 
Teachers indicated the trend to use many different 
books for study rather than one basic text. Thus, 
a wide variety of subject matter was included in 
the material to be studied. Manufacturers' bul- 
letins, trade periodicals, and government bulletins 
were used in the programs. 

16. Only 10, or 40 per cent, of the 25 teacher-coordina- 
tors indicated that their programs contained actual 
demonstration laboratories. However, eleven other é 


coordinators indicated that the classroom was used ; 


as a demonstration laboratory. 
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17. Every teacher-coordinator contacted through the 
study indicated that observation of the students 
on the job by the teacher was a method used to 


evaluate the students' store work in all of the 


programs studied. Rating sheets used by employers 
was a method used for student evaluation in 21 of 
the programs. Other metnods used to evaluate the 
students' store work included rating sheets used 


by the teachers and teacher conferences with students. 


18. Outstanding deficiencies found in students allowed 


to enroll in the programs included lack of initiative, 
lack of a command of English, lack of a command of 
basic arithmetic, and an unwillingness to accept 


responsibility. 


19. Twenty-three teacher-coordinators indicated that 
the possibility of obtaining full cooperation from 
the store was considered in selecting a cooperating 
store. Other bases for selecting cooperating 
stores included working conditions in the store, 
prospects for permanent employment of students in 


the store after training, and store ethics. 
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20. Eleven teacher-coordinators indicated that the 


unfavorable influence of other workers in the store 


on the student trainee presented many problems. 
Other problems listed frequently were the immaturity 


of students, the limited store positions available, 


the lack of materials and teaching methods, and 
the limited experience for the students on the job. | 


21. Teacher investigation of new store methods and 


Materials influenced selection of teaching materials 
in 21 of the programs. The standards and require- 


ments of the State Departments of Education 


influenced the selection of teaching materials in 
18 of the programs. Other factors which influenced 
tne selection of teaching materials in the programs 
included specific requirements of the cooperating 
stores, periodic survey and analysis of local 
conditions, and specific requirements of the schools. 

22. Teachers indicated that teaching materials needed 
revision and reorganization. Only one teacher- 
coordinator indicated that teaching materials at 
her disposal were fully adequate. Others indicated 
the need for central film libraries, more actual 
store materials, and better organization of 


existing materials. 
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23. In evaluating their cooperative training programs 
in retail selling, teacher-coordinators indicated 
many aspects of their programs which needed 
improvement. Fifteen teacher-coordinators indicated 
that the materials used in the programs needed 


improvement. Fourteen teacher-coordinators 


indicated that methods used in considering students 


for participation in the programs needed improvement. 
According to teacher-coordinators, more cooperation 
and reciprocal work from tne merchants was needed. 
Other aspects of the cooperative training programs 
which needed improvement were supervision and 


control and planning for future needs. 
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| CHAPTER VII 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Through an analysis of the data obtained for the study 
y of the cooperative training programs in retail selling in 


the New England high schools, other areas worthy of research 


in distributive education were discovered. 

The following are a few recommendations for further 
study in the distributive education field: 

1. An investigation of the need for cooperative training 


programs in retail selling in communities of less 


than 5,000 in population; 


2- A follow-up study of graduates of the cooperative 


training programs in retail selling in New England 
to determine the extent to which the programs are 
functioning as a means of developing selling 
efficiency; 

Se A more comprehensive study of the prognostic devices 


used in the cooperative training programs in retail 


selling to determine the eligibility of students for 
participation in the programs; 


4. An investigation of the opportunities for boys in 


beginning retail positions in the New England area; 
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5. Surveys of other areas in the United States to 
determine the importance of the cooperative training 
programs in retail selling throughout the country 
and to present a means of comparing the New England 


programs with programs in other areas of the country. 
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APPENDIX A 


LETTER SENT TO STATE SUPERVISORS 
OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN NEW ENGLAND 


November 2, 1949 


State Supervisor of Distributive Education | 


Dear Sir: | 


I am conducting a research study in the 
field of distributive education. Your name 
has been given to me by Mr. B. Frank Kyker 
of the United States Office of Education as 
one who is a leader in the distributive 
education field. 


Would you be so kind as to forward me 
the names of the high schools in your state 
which carry on a cooperative training program 
in retail selling, the cities in which the 
high schools are located, and the name of the 
teacher-coordinator in each of these schools. 


I know that you are interested in seeing 
the distributive education program grow in the 
high schools of New England and that you 
realize the important role research can play 
in its growth. Any aid you can give me will 
be deeply appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 


(Miss) Dorothy M. Mauriello 
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APPENDIX B 
LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
205 BENEFIT STREET 
PROVIDENCE 3 
November 10, 1948 


Miss Dorothy Mauriello 
Boston University 

School of Education 

84 Exeter Street 

Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Dear Miss Mauriello: 


At present, Rhode Island does not 
have a distributive education program. 


A request has already been made to 
secure the necessary funds for a distributive education 
program in this State. 


I regret that this is the only 
information I can report to you on the progress of the 
program at this time. 


Sincerely yours, 


Michael F. Walsh 
Director of Education 
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APPENDIX ¢ 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL SENT 
TO 33 HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND WHICH CARRY ON 
THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM IN RETAIL SELLING 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

84 Exeter Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


November 29, 1949 


Teacner-Coordinator 


Dear ~ 


Under the direction of Professor Lester I. Sluder 
of Boston University, I am undertaking a survey of 
"Distributive Education on the Cooperative Plan in the 
High Schools of New England." Your name has been given 
to me as one who is conducting one of these programs 
and who might be willing, in the interest of furthering 
availability of information in this field, to complete 
the enclosed check list. Although the number of pages 
may look formidable, you will find that a number of 
answers can be provided quickly by means of check marks. 


My plan will be to summarize this information 
from all the teacher-coordinators in New Ingland and 
make it available to all who would like to have it. 

I enclose a return envelope for your convenience 
in replying. Your assistance will be valuable, and will 
be very much appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 


(Miss) Dorothy M. Mauriello 
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APPENDIX D 
INQUIRY CONCERNING COOPERATIVE RETAIL SELLING PROGRAMS 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


of Person completing this questionnaire 


Official Position 


Name 
City 


Size 


of school 

or town State 

of city or town, please check population 
( ) Under 5,000 ( } 50,001 to 100,000 
€ ) 5,001 ‘to 20,000 ( ) 100,001 to 250,000 
t } 20,001 to 50,000 ( ) Over 250,000 


ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS.OF PROGRaM 


A. When was your cooperative retail-selling program started? Date 


B. What is your enrollment this year? 


Giyis Boys Total 
C. What is your average enrollment? 
Girls Boys Total 


D. What is the length and form of your program? Please check. 


( 
( 


E. Has there been a change in the length of the program since its start? 


Length Form 
) 1. One-year study ( ) Alternating 


( ) Nonalternating or short unit 
( ) Other variation (please name) 


) 2. Two-vear study 


Please check. 


By tf 


) 1. No change made 

) 2. Changed from one year to two years 
) 3. Changei from two years to one year 
) 4. Other variation (please name it.) 


the length of your program was changed, please state the most 


important reason for the change. 


NOTE: 


Please use the backs of these oages for further comments and 
explanations on any question. 
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G. Has there been a change in the form of your program? Please check. 
( ) 1. No change made. 
( ) 2. Goanged from nonalternating or short-unit to alternating. 
( ) 3. Changed from alternating to nonalternating or short~-unit. 


H. If the form of your program was changed, please state the most 
important reason for the change. 


I. What are tae hours of school and work under your program? 
vay Classes Begin A.M. End Work Begins 
lion. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Hrs 


Sate (Work) 


J. Do you limit the number of students allowed to enroll in your program? 
( ) Yes ( ) No 


tl 
Ss 
oY 
a 


PELL 
aha 


K. If the number of students allowed to enroll is limited, please check 
reasons why this is the practice. 

. The high standards of selection set by the school. 

The high standards set by the cooperating merchants. 

The limited school facilities. 

The number of work positions available. 

The parent's objections. 

Lacs of interested students. 

Other reasons, please specify. 


. 


. 
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L. What factors determine the eligibility of students for participating 
in your program? Please check all you consider. 

1. Attendance records 

2. Health records 

3. The chronological age 

4, Size of student 

5. School averages 

6. School averages on certain subjects (state subjects and 
grades) 

7. The intelligence quotient (state minimun 

8. Results of prognostic tests (state tests) 

9. Selection by the supervisor 

O. Selection by the merchant 

1. Selection by a committee of merchants and teachers 

Selection by a committee of personnel workers and teacher 

Pupils’ request 

Other factors (please specify) 
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A. 


CONTENT OF PROGRAM 


Please check the subjects included in your cooperative-retail-selling 
program. 

1. Salesmanship and retail selling 
English and oral expression 
Commodity studies 
Color-Line-Design 

Advertising and display 

Fashion 

. Textiles 

. Nontextiles (cosmetics,etc.) 

. Business and store arithmetic 
)10. Economics of retailing 

)ll. Store organization and practices 
)12. Business ethics 

)13. Personal development 

)14. Economics of retailing 

)15. Economic geography 

)16. Hygiene 

)17. Physical training 

)18. Others (please list) 
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Is there a preparatory curriculum at your school for cooperative-retail 


selling? 
( ) Yes ( ) No 


If a preparatory curriculum exists, please check the subjects it 
includes. (Please exclude the subject or subjects that are required 
of all students enrolled in any program in the school). 


( ) 1. General Salesmanship ( ) 9. Personal develooment 

( ) 2. Business arithmetic ( )10. Art-color 

( ) 3. Retail bookkeeping ( )11. Typewriting 

( ) 4, Elementary retailing ( )12. Textiles 

( ) 5. Blementary business ( )13. Business ethics 
training or junior ( )14. Others (please list) 
business training 

( ) 6. Economics 

( ) 7. Economic geography 

( ) 8. Commodity studies 


. If your school does not at present have a preparatory curriculum for 


your program, do you believe one should be started? 
) Yes (.) No 


If you believe one snould be started, please check the subjects in 
C you feel it should include. 
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F. Please rank in the order of their most frecuent use the methods 
you use in presenting the subject matter. 


l. 
2. 
3. 


oO 


Please 


Demonstration sales by the pupil 

Demonstrations and lectures by the teacher 

Class discussions of the problems encountered by the 
students in their work activities 

Merchandise manuals built by the students 


. Class discussion based on text assignment 


Assignment of notebook projects 


. Written reports of students of real work situations 


discussed and analyzed in class 
Talks by businessmen and personnel directors 
Please indicate other methods used 


indicate which of the following materials are used in your 


program. 
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7. 


Syllabus or outline 
Textbooks, please name them 


For Selling PRR Bab oe Uo yal he Teale Re Al alee aril ae! 


For Store Organization 
For Advertising and Display 
For Commodity Study 


i. bulletins 
wers' manuals 
+ gfe onan a bulletins and literature 
Laboratory (school store or dummy store) Underline which 
Trade periodicals 
Merchandise manuals 
Fashion magazines 
Voice recording machine 


have a demonstration laboratory, check items it contains 
Cash register 

Counters and display raterial 

Wrapping raterial 

Mechanical devices (please name) 


Wall shelving 
Store-record forms comnonly ased, such as sales slips, credit 
and refund blanks, inventory records. 

Other equipnent (Please specify) 
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EVALUATION, SUPERVISION, COOPERATION 


heck the means you use to evaluate the pupil's store work. 


Observation of the pupil on the job by the teacher 
Rating sheet used by teacher 

Rating sheet used by employer 

Conferences of teacher with the employer 

Objective exanination of sales records, counter check, 
and other selling activities 

Please name other means used 


heck any outstanling deficiencies found in your students. 


Slow learners 
Lack command of fundamental processes. Specify, 
Lack proper personal traits and work habits 
Unwiliing to accept responsibility 

Lack initiative 
Others (nane them) 


On what basis do you select a cooperating store? 


1. 
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Please 


Methods and systems of the store 
Prospects for permanent employment in the store after training 
Full cooperation from the store 
Proxinity of store 
Prestige of store 
Sizsa of store 
tore ethics 
Personnel employed 
Reimbursement to workers 
Working conditions in the store 
Please indicate other factors considered_ 


indicate in the order of their importance any of the following 


which are problems in your progran. 


1. 
2. 


10. 
Lis 
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Innaturity of pupils 
Store cooperation 
Lack of materials ani teaching methods 
Exploitation of student by merchant 
Articulation of store work to school work 
Limited experience for the pupil on the job 
Supervision ani control 

Limited store positions available 

- Lack of interest on the part of the students for the progran 
Overlapping and repetition of subject matter 

Unfavorable influence of other workers in store on stutent 
trainee 
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Check any of the factors which influence your selection of teaching 

materials in your progran, 

1. Content of other programs in other schools 

2. Specific requirements of the cooperating stores 

3. Specific requirements of the school 

4, Standaris and requirements of the State Department of 
Eiucation 

5. Periodic survey and analysis of local conditions 

6. Teacher investigation of new store methois and materials 

7. Please indicate any other factors 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Does your State Department of Education provide in-service training 


for teachers of this progran? 
( ) Yes ( ) No 


Please check which of the following indicates your feeling as to 
teaching materials now at your disposal. 
) 1. Fully adequate 
( ) 2. Adequate in most situations 
( ) 3. Inadequat& 
a. Need revision and reorganization 
b. Need integration anid coorlination 
( ) 4, Additional comments: 


Please rank in the order of their importance any of the following 
aspects in your cooperative~retail=-selling program which you feel 
nee improvement. 


( ) 1. Materials used in programs ( ) 5. Supervision and control 

( ) 2. Subjects incluiei in progran ( ) 6. Planning for future 

( ) 3. Pupil selection for program neeis 

( ) 4. Cooperation ani reciprocal ( ) 7. Teaching personnel 
work fron nerchants ( ) 8. Others 


Your early return of this inquiry will be appreciate. 
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APPENDIX E 
FOLLOW-UP LETTER 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

84 Exeter Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


January 17, 1949 


Teacher-Coordinator 


Dear : 


I am happy to report that over two-thirds of the 
teacher-coordinators in New England who carry on the 
cooperative training program in retail selling have 
responded to the check list enclosed in my letter 
of November 29, 1949. I know that you would like to 
have your school included in the study and that perhaps 
with the holiday and examination season you have not 
had the time to complete the check list sent to you. 


I should be most grateful to you if you could 
complete the enclosed check list and return it to me 
at your earliest convenience. This will enable me 
to complete some interesting and valuable data and make 
it available to all of you who have been so kind as to 
reply. 


You understand, of course, that no names either 
of schools or teachers will be included in any reporting 
that is done. 


Yours very truly, 


(Miss) Dorothy M. Mauriello 
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APPENDIX F 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND 
WHICH CARRY ON THE COOPERATIVE 


TRAINING PROGRAM IN RETAIL SELLING 


HIGH SCHOOL LOCATION 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly High School Beverly 
Brockton High School Brockton 
David Hale Fanning 

Trade High School 

for Girls Worcester 
Dorchester High School | 

for Girls Dorchester ! 
East Boston High School East Boston 
Girls Trade School Springfield 
High School of Practical 

Art Boston 
Holyoke High School Holyoke 
Jamaica Plain 

High School Jamaica Plain 
Lowell High School Lowell 
Medford High School Medford 
Pittsfield High School Pittsfield 
Quincy High School Quincy 
Roxbury Memorial 

High School for Girls Boston 
Salem High School Salem 
Somerville High School Somerville 

CONNECTICUT 

Central High School Bridgeport 
Hamden High School Hamden 
Meriden High School Meriden 
The Norwich Free 

Academy Norwich 
Woodrow Wilson 

High School Middletown 
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APPENDIX F (Continued) 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Berlin High School 
Claremont High School 
Dover High School 
Keene High School 
Laconia High School 
Nashua 


Barre High School 
Burlington High School 
Rutland High School 
Springfield High School 


Bangor High School 
Robert W. Traip 
Academy 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VERMONT 


MAINE 


LOCATION 


Berlin 
Claremont 
Dover 
Keene 
Laconia 
Nashua 


Barre 
Burlington 
Rutland 
Springfield 


Bangor 


Kittery 
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APPENDIX G 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN | 
NEW ENGLAND WHICH CARRY ON ! 
THE COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 
IN RETAIL SELLING INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 


HIGH SCHOOL LOCATION 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly High School Beverly 
David Hale Fanning 

Trade High School 

for Girls Worcester 
Dorchester High School 

for Girls Dorchester 
East Boston High School East Boston 
Girls Trade School Springfield 
High School of 

Practical Art Boston 
Holyoke High School Holyoke 
Jamaica Plain 

High School Jamaica Plain 
Lowell High School Lowell 
Medford High School Medford 
Pittsfield High School Pittsfield 
Quincy High School Quincy 
Salem High School Salem 

CONNECTICUT 

Hamden High School Hamden 
Meriden High School Meriden 
The Norwich Free 

Academy Norwich 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin High School Berlin 
Claremont High School Claremont 
Dover High School Dover 
Keene High School Keene 
Laconia High School Laconia 
Nashua High School Nashua 
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APPENDIX G (Continued) 


HIGH SCHOOL LOCATION 


VERMONT 
Burlington High School Burlington 
Springfield High School Springfield 
MAINE 


Robert W. Traip 

Academy Kittery 
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